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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
) warsed Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 


(J ERMAN Y.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names tohim. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








NOBTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


3 osser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor, 





[NDIA : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ | 
Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER. ual Sub- 


scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy is open in the Day 
from 8 till 7. Admission, One Shilling; Gatalo e, One 
Shilling. In the Evening from half-past 7 till h 
Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Members and the 


Public are invited to call at the Office and inspect Three 
Water-Colour Drawings, recently received from Monsieur 
Schultz, taken from important escoes by Fra Angelico 
Ghirlandaio and A. del Sarto, and designed to represent the 
actual condition of the originals. 


JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





-past 10. 





24, Old Bond Street. 


ABUNDEL SOCIETY.—A Chromo-litho- 
graph from the Fresco of “ Christ among the Doctors ”’ 
by, Luini, at Saronno, is NOW READY, as an occasional 
publication. Price to Members, 2ls.; to Strangers, 26s. 
JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





24, Old Bond Street. 
OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


t “London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,’’ and ‘‘The Afterglow in 
Egypt,’ together with Robert B. Martineau’s Picture, ‘‘ The 
Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. Admission during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One Shilling; and in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 








R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” ‘The River Yonne,”’ &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 





HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall, Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


HE PAINTERS’ COMPANY’S EXHI- 


BITION of DECORATIVE and IMITATIVE PAINT- 
ING will close on THURSDAY next. 
ADMISSION, GRATIS, at their Hall, No.9, Little Trinity 
e, Cannon Street West, E.C., from Nine to Seven dai 


By Order, F. G. TOMLINS, Clerk. 


HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Malest the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin, 
one of the main p ses of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
pos fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid —— the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


undersigned, 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864, 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may Dé secured Ly an Annual Payment 
ra) e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
articulars to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
zor to the on fgente oF at the Offices, 10, REGENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 











| 
RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, 
rau eee 2th JUNE. GREAT COMBINED 
GREAT ROSE SHOW OF THE SEASON. 

Doors open at Ten. New Picture Gallery, &c. Rose 
Suow from TWELvE till srx. and Orchestral Bands 
at intervals. Display of Great Fountains at THREE. 
Great MusicaL PERFORMANCE, five hundred performers, on 
Handel Orchestra, from rouR till HALF-PAST FIVE o'clock. 
Great Organ Performance and Promenade. 

Admission, by payment at doors of the Palace, Five Shil- 
lings, or by Guinea Season Ticket, Season Tickets at the 
| entrances. 


M UsicaL UNION.—JOACHIM and 
HALLE at the DIRECTOR’S MATINEE, TUESDAY 
June 28. To commence at THREE o’clock. rand Septet 
(entire), Beethoven, andante and scherzo. Quartet, Mendels- 
sohn, Kreutzer sonata, Beethoven. Grand Septet, Piano, 
&c., Hummel. Pianoforte Solos and Vocal Music. Mem- 
bers are ey to present their tickets. Visitors can pay 
at the H or procure tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, at 
Cramer’s, Wood's, Chappell’s, Ollivier’s, or Ashdown and 


Parry’s. 
ma J. ELLA, Director. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





n Adelaide, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued u 
i oo, Ap- 


Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, K , and 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 


Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 
arges. 


Workine Man’s FuneRAL, Complete £1. 14s, Od. 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, York Roap, K1ine’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


£50 PRIZE ESSAY on the VIVISECTION of ANIMALS, 


PROPOSITIONS :— 


I, Is it necessary or justifiable for the purpose of giving 
dexterity to the operator ? 

II, Is it necessary or justifiable for the general purposes of 
science, and if so, under what limitations ? 





The Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals offer a Premium of £50for the Best Essay 
on the above propositions ; such Essay to be, in the opinion 
of the judges, sound, conclusive, and convincing. Competitors 
to deliver their MS., with name, under seal, to the under- 
signed (or apply for an extension of time) on or before the 


Ist of August next, 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
Royal Sockets Los the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Mall, 8.W., 14th June, 1864, 
£ 1 () 000 READY to be ADVANCED 
, by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not ex fifteen, the 
Mo being redeemable by equal monthly ents. 
Interest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
ce each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 





MONEY, without the Expense of Life 

Assurance or Prelimi Fees.—The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, re ble by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bils of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, &c.—Apply at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. from 9 to6 ; Saturdays 9 to 4. 
Forms gratis,—P, J, HARVEY, Secretary. 





Railway or Road. 

Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Catacomb ae ad a. a - £8 8s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins £7 7s. Od. 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. Od. 
Ditto Private Grave uit i £2 15s, Od. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) wt we fe sis es sis £2 2s. Od. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


= 
“Established in 1836. 


|  Offices—1, Dale Street, lAverpoot 20 and 2i, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 





| INVESTED FUNDS. 











YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS, | LIFE PREMIUMS, 

_ £. &. £. 
1851 54,305 | 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 $21,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1833 522,107 | 143,940 1,566,434 





weak total amount of Claims paid by this Office is £2,940,493. 
8. . 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





LAY FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OFFICES: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: 25,000,000, 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 

The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

Tae emt Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 
ruce. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 

The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 

William Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Midsummer should be renewed 
within 15 days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, or 
with of its nts throughout the country. 

This iety holds itself responsible, under ita Fire Policy, 
for any damage done by explosion of gas. 


EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFrFIcEs :—Removed to et King Street, Covent Garden, 

ndon. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. 

Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th M 

a Reversio Bonus of over £62,000 was Cm my 
Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 

The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 

The Claims by Death paid exceed 

Bonuses dec 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 

Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


Personal ity. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





last, 
the 





RMPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


78, Cannon Srreet West, AND Queen Street, Lonpon. 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. 

Policies made pogetlo during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium. 

Claims _ to the policy-holder within Fourteen days 
after satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

A Bonus of 22 to 48 per cent. on the premiums previ 
paid, declared June th, 1864. Loans vented on nog | 
approved security. Fire Insurance effected promptly. Esti- 
mates of rates given on any description of property without 
c ‘ 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on applica- 


ti to 
“ws EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 





GTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, Moorgate Srreet, Lonpon :—Drrectrors: Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the 
County Court of Kent, and Reco of Shrews .—De- 
Conn eet a SoHN CHURCHILL, Rag.—Bvery, de- 
scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 








ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY CTArateod 04, Cannon Srreer 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIR INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 


COOOCXV. JULY, 1864, 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
(On Thirsday next. 





2. 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 


S peeweee, a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 

t to roe! Publie Life, By GrorcE 

poms B.A. xon, Sergeant-at-Law, Author of ‘ The 
House of Lo compared with the House of Commons,” 
&c. Post 8vo. [On July 6. 


3. 
AUTUMN RAMBLES IN NORTH 


AFRICA: a Narrative of Excursions in Algeria and 


a By Jonn Onmsny. Post 8vo., with 13 Illustrations 
Wood. TOn Saturday next. 


GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS; 


Tae Lombardy and part of Tyrol. By Joun BAtt, 
M.R.LA. Post 8vo., with Maps. [Just ready. 


5. 

THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS: 
Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Grupertr and G. C. CuurRcHILL, F.G.S. 

crown $vo., with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


y 
anmeve REMAINS 


ATELY, COMMON? AOE: BOOK OF RICHARD 
late brie of Dublin. Edited 


fh. Post 8vo, [On Friday nert. 


7. 
The JUDGMENT of CONSCIENCE, 


other ry bias Ricuakp WiHAttty, D.D., late 
Sreuhishon of Dublin. fin, 8vo. [In a few days. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


Second Series of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE~—being whe ki tures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1863. 8vo., thirty-one ees ee 

On July 7. 


9. 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA: 


being « Reply to a Pamphiet entitled ‘ What, then, does 
Dr, Newman mean?” By Joun Henry NEWMAN, D.D. 
8vo., pp. 562, price 14s, 


10, 


Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 


the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
ae vane Vol. III. “France, Switzerland, Geneva,” 


ll, 


HENRY the EIGHTH, Vots. ITI. and 


iY. peng Fore, IIL. and IV. of \oThe History of Eng; 

d the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth,’ 
and completing the Reign of p.of Henry VIII. By James 
Antony Frovupe, Edition, price 28s. 

Beep ot Henry VIIL., Vatanize I. and If. Third Edition, 


be ~tamatie and VI., Edward VI. and Mary. Third Edition, 
Votumes VII. ong ViIL. Elizabeth, Votumes I. and IT, 


12, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


DURING tg REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
(From 1745 to 1802.) By Wmaitam Massey, M.P. 4vols., 
Svo.,, 488, 

18, 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. P s Editi i 8v 
Vol. I., 4s. 6d., and ot $s. 6d... how sendy. Part 


Ik. price) 1s., on Thursday sinks 
14, 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 


- comm 5. % aneoxe Bart., te &e., Member 0 of 
enth Edition, with Correc- 
RE Plates, 8vo., 18s. 


15. 


IN (STANCES of the POWER of GOD 
eh OREATION: a Lecture 
ee der PEL Pne eeanena 


16. 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


from 1797 to 184. with Notes, by A. H 
DO. Booted metiesen eae an Hotes, by A Sv0., 108.60 





ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. 


Comyn, Author of “ Ellice: a Tale.” vol pot " 
ust ready. 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILO- 


IP TOWN and COUNTRY. “ A. K.H. B,”’ 
ts. Fraser's Magazine. New and ¢ eaper 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, ‘and GREEN, 
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ON SOME OF THE 
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Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL — 
COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. 


LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





Now READY, 


Printed in AiG Type, on Toned Paper, with Two Mlustra- 
tions, Two Fols., crown 8vo., 12s., 
Yh 
A G kK ; 


IN THE SILVER 
“ Essays—that is, Dispersed Meditations.” 
By HOLME LEE, 


Author of “‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” ** Kathie Brande,” &c. 


Smiru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘“‘ Morning Clouds,”’ &c. 





Just published, Three Vols.,; post 8vo., 


WANTED A HOME, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ MORNING CLOUDS,” “THE ROMANCE OF A 
DULL LIFE,” &c. 


Smitrn, Etper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, Three  Saliteats post Svo., 


UNDER THE BAN (LE MAUDIT). 
A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH or M, L’AsBi * * * 





Smirx, Eiper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 





Just ready, in Two Volumés, post 8vo., 


NARRATIVE OF 

THE INVASION OF DENMARK 
IN 1864, 

By A. GALLENGA, 


Late Special Correspondent of the Times at the Danish 
Head-Quarters. 


RicHarpD Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





At all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE, 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 


‘aceful, womanly story. One is glad, in these days, 


ce A 
when Enelish % novels are beginhing to com ete With French 
in vice, to meet with a writer like io Fullerton,” 


Atheneum. 59 sewbed | 
Ricuarpv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


This day, in Two Volumes, post Svo., 


MEMOIRS OF 


RICHARD WHATELY. 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In MONTHLY Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,” *‘ Davip CoprERFIELD,” &¢, 





On June 90th, will be published, Parr III., price 1s., of 


"lOUR 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Farts. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE, 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


MUTUAL FRIEND. 





Price One Shilling, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE 


USE OF THE JUNIOR CLASS IN SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. WiLt1Am Kirkus, LL. 
*.* Liberal discount to Schools, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co,, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Josernu Truman. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, MercHants, Lonpon: being an Illustration 
of Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every -day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicnoxas Dickson. 


*,* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to prepare 
boys and young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands 4 simple outline of how money received or paid 
away is entered in the Cash Book ; how sales are recorded in 
the Day Book; how purchases aite treated in the Invoice 
Book; anid how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition, in a pocket volume, price Half-a-Orown, 


NOTES on RIFLE-SHOOTING. By 


Captain Heaton, Adjutant of the 3rd Manchester tid 
teer Rifie Corps. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in fceap. 8vo., price 3s, 5d., cloth, 


FANTASTIC STORIES. By Enwarp 


Yarptey, Jun. 

“* The Stratagems of the ; stories. The Author seems 
Lady Isolda’ and * King to have 4 keen porcveues of 
Augusta and his Raven’ are | the ludicrous inherent in the 
not only well told, but are also | fantastic, and has blended 
original in plot ‘and humor- | the two with much art. His 
ous in detail.’”’"—READER. little volume is amusing, 

“A great deal of humour, | graceful, and lively.”’-—London 
fancy, and inyention is ob- | Review. 
servable in Mr. YArptey’s | 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo., price 7s, 6d., 


ORITICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. 


T. E. Espry, B.D., Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural 
Dean ; late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
CONTENTS : i Weree 2 Methodism—Essays and Reviews— 
Edward Irving—Sunday—Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man 
—Bishop Wilson of Calcutta—Calvin. 


Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 


Ready, Second Thousand, 12mo., cloth, elegant, vison 4s. 6d., 


The FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and 


WRITERS OF THE "CHURCH. Literally Translated. 
Being Bxtracts from the Works of Su.picrus Sevenrvs, 
Eusepivus, Acts oF THE APOSTLES, SOCRATES, THEODORET, 
Sozomen, Minvutivs Fer, St. Cyprian, LACTANTIUS, 
Sr. AMBROSE, Sr, AvGusTIN®, ST. JEROME, TERTULLIAN, 
Sr. Evcuertivs, SALIVAN, Sr. . BERNARD, Sr. Curysostom 
Sr. BASIL THE Great, St. Guecory NAziaxzen, and 
Sr. Greeory or Nyssa. 
* A useful Manual for those who would attain to a general 
acquaintance with the early Christian writers,”’—Atheneum, 


Dublin: W. B. Ketuy, 8, Grafton Street. 


London: Burns and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
Square; and SrMpxin, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Court. 


INCENTIVES TO PRAYER: being 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES ‘cloth yw " from the 
PSALMS. Squate fean. §vo., inc tis ; or edges 
turned in, 1s. aa: French morocco, 28 hy “gilt, Qs, 


“An nee: -printed volume, each pees bordered with 
double red lines, within — in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.’’—ReaveEr. 


Whuirraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








Orown 8vo., price 1s., post free, 


THE HISTORY OF JESUS a Fact, 


not a Fiction. In response to M. Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus.” By J. A. Gage. 

“The gifted writer of this work does not so muth reply to 
M. Renan’s book as call attention to the Biblical facts too 
much overlooked, so that his treatise is equally for times 
pigeen and times to come. Christian World. 

hin a limited compass Mr, Gage has thoroughly ex- 
posed the absurdities of the author.’’—Christian Witness. 


London: H. J, Tresrpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





DOCTRINE 


In One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 914, price 16s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
OF A 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 


THE 
FUTURE 








LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
798 . 


LIFE. 


as 


N 











10 secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 


and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
‘every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 








CONTENTS. 


LEADING ARTICLE :— 
Breowvutr Reprvivus . 


Reviews:— CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Long’s “ Decline of the Roman Republic” P 
The Dolomite Mountains . ‘ ° 
Tovey on British and Foreign Spirits . 
Ladies of the Creation 
Three Novels d é 
Petersburg and Warsaw e F 
The Stream of Life on our Globe . 
Chronicle of Hyde Abbey . - ‘ ‘ ite 
Notices :—Bates’s ‘‘Naturalist on the Amazons:” 
Second Edition.—Capefigue’s Ninon de Lenclos et les 
Précieuses de la Place Royale—Sermons by the 
Bishop of Lincoln.—Denton’s ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer.’”’—Nation’s Sketches from Life and 
Jottings from Books.—Strickland on Cottage Con- 
struction and Design.—Sunday-School Photographs. 


—Songs of Life and Labour,” &c. 808 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK . 809 
MISCELLANEA . : é F d A é é . 810 
CORRESPONDENCE :—‘‘I’”’ or “Me.”’—WhatisaPredicate? 811 


SCIENCE. 

Masor-GENERAL SaBINE ON MaGnetic DisTtuRBANCES 
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BEOWULF REDIVIVUS. 
= 


it were our plan always to seek out a 

bit of reading that would go well with 
the current events that are most strongly 
exciting us, we should all at the present 
moment be rubbing up our Beowulf. Rub- 
bing up our what? Well, everybody, in 
these busy times, can’t be expected to be up 
in literary archzology; and so a word or 
two about Beowulf may not come amiss. 

The oldest specimens of that literature 
which we now call the Anglo-Saxon, and 
consequently the oldest literary relics in 
which the English can claim a kind of 
national property, are- two or three poems 
which do not seem to have been composed 
within our islands at all, but rather to be 
part of that ‘‘ song-stuff” which the Angles 
and Saxons brought with them into our 
islands from their original Continental region. 
By far the longest, and by far the most 
important, of these pieces is Beowulf. It 
is, indeed, beyond all comparison, the finest 
and most stirring bit of poetry in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue—with more of genius 
in it than anything that the Anglo-Saxons 
produced during the subsequent. period of 
their possession of England. It consists, in 
Mr. Kemble’s edition, of about 6400 short 
lines; which, by the more judicious mode 
of printing in lines of double length, would 


be reduced to about 3200. Mr. Conybeare | 


divides the whole into 43 short pieces or 
cantos. The present form of the poem is 
not older than the ninth eye MR ee it is 
believed to be a somewhat Christianized 
version, then reduced to manuscript, of an 
original composition of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury which had come down by oral repetition 
among the Angles and Saxons, though they 


had deemed it right to purge it of its Pagan 
allusions. It is a heroic poem, the scenes of 
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which are chiefly in Denmark. It was once 
supposed that the characters of the poem were 
real persons of Anglic and Danish history ; 
but, though some of the names are those 
of Danish and Saxon tradition, the story 
itself is evidently a legend of marvels. The 
following is its tenor :— 

The dominions of Hrothgar, the good and 
veteran king of one of the tribes or nations of 
the Danes, are haunted by a horrible dragon 
or monster called the Grendel, which comes 
nightly to the king’s palace, and, when he 
and his thanes are sleeping after the mead- 
feast, levies his contribution of victims to be 
gorged on the spot or carried away to his 
abode among the fens and sea-caverns. No 
skill or courage has availed Hrothgar against 
this monster, the terror of which keeps all 
the land sad. At last Beowulf the Geat, 
a chief or thane of the Scyldings in another 
part of the peninsula, of which one 
Higelac, his kinsman, is king, hears of this 
Grendel and his doings, and sets sail with 
a chosen band of warriors to offer his services 
to Hrothgar against the local pest. The 
voyage, the arrival off the Danish coast, the 
alarm of the coast-warden on seeing their 
approach, his subsequent satisfaction on 
learning who they are, the welcome given by 
Hrothgar and his thanes to Beowulf, their 
feast, and Beowulf’s narration of his past 
exploits to prove, against one sneering thane, 
his fitness for this new enterprise against 
the Grendel, are all described. Then comes 
night, and the sleep of the wearied mead- 
drenched thanes, and, as usual, the 
stealthy approach of the loathly Grendel. 
Under the veils of mist he comes from his 
fens; over the fields through the darkness ; 
on to Hrothgar’s palace, the doors of which 
he tears open, as so often before. How the 
fiend laughed as he saw the warriors on the 
floor, and chose among them for his feast ! 
One he seizes, tears in bloody fragments, and 
eats and gorges, all save the hands and feet. 
Next he advances to Beowulf, who has been 
not asleep, but watching the procedure. But 
now he meets his match. Beowulf reaches 
out his hand to seize that of the Grendel and 
raises himself on his elbow. Soon does the 
fiend perceive that never throughout the 
earth had he met one who had a stronger 
hand-grip. Fain would he have been off to 
his fens and his tumult of devils there. But 
the good kinsman of Higelac remembers his 
task ; he rises upright on his feet, still hold- 
ing his grip, and facing the Grendel—the 
Grendel tugging doorwards, the hero inwards. 
The uproar and the Grendel’s yells of pain 
awake all the palace; the house almost 
tumbles with the din; the thanes con- 
gregate, beholding. One of Beowulf’s 
Scyldings draws a sword and strikes at the 
Grendel, to help his chief. In vain: no steel 
or war-bill avaiis against that accursed hide 
—nothing but the hand-grip of a man. But 
that was now here, and the fiend knew it. 
‘* The foul wretch awaited his mortal wound. 
A mighty gash became evident in his shoul- 
der; the sinews sprang asunder; the junc- 
tures of the bones burst ; success in the war 
was given to Beowulf.” Away, sick unto 
death, flees the Grendel to his refuges in the 
fens, leaving his arm behind him. Then 
what joy among Hrothgar and his thanes— 
what mead-feasts—what songs by the min- 
strels—what praises of Beowulf, and presents 
to him of golden cups! 

But the danger is not yet over. In the 
night comes, not Grendel now, but Grendel’s 
mother, a horrid wolf-hag of the seas, to re- 
venge her mortally-wounded son. She 
murders one of Hrethgar’s dearest thanes, 
and escapes with the body. Beowulf, to 
complete his adventure, proposes to trace her, 
follow her, and slay her. Hrothgar and his 
thanes, and even the hero himeelf, aredoubtful 
of his success this time. But he does succeed. 
The king and his thanes and Beowulf and 
his men set forth, and, by the help of wise 
men, track their monstrous foe, through a 
dreary plain and a dismal wood, to the sea- 
cliff under which lie her caverns. They find 
the murdered thane’s mail on the cliff; the 
sea is bloody ; sea-dragons and slimy snakes 
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are swimming about; and nickers lie 
basking on the promontories. Into one of 
these monsters Beowulf sends a shaft which 
wounds it so that they grapple it with hooks 
as it swims and haul it out on the cliff. 
Then Beowulf descends into the sea on his 
perilous errand, clad in his ringed mailshirt 
which a famous war-smith had made, and 
armed with a magically-tempered sword, 
Hrunting, which Hrothgar’s chief skald 
had lent him. It is long before he sees the 
bottom. There the sea-hag, grim and 
greedy, who has been aware of the descent 
through the water of one of the sons of 
men, grapples him in her claws, and, amid 
sea-beasts biting at his mail with their 
tusks, drags him into her cavern—a strange 
hall into which the water does not enter, 
and where a pale light is gleaming. Here 
is the deadly battle. The hero swings his 
sword; it sings its war-song on the scaly 
head and hide of the monster; but, best of 
swords as it is, it will not bite. Once more 
then for that last resource of strength, the 
hand-grip of a man, to which every man 
must betake himself when he intends his 
best! But the fiend seems the stronger ; 
the hero falls; she strikes at him with her 
brown-edged knife. His breast-mail turns 
it; he stands again erect, and, seeing a huge 
sword near, a work of the giants, clutches it 
by the belted hilt. With this he assails the 
sea-hag; he entangles the hilt in her neck; 
presses it there till the bone-rings of her 
neck break; and then runs her through the 
body and cuts off her head. The blade 
shrivels and melts with the hot poison of her 
blood, and only the hilt remains in the hero’s 
hand. With this he ascends through the 
flood, till Hrothgar and his thanes—who have 
waited long, have seen the bloody bubbling 
of waves caused by the sulmarine com- 
motion, and given him up ior lost—behold 
him reappearing. ‘To them he narrates his 
battle, and shows the loatbly head of the 
Grendel’s mother and the bladeless sword- 
hilt. So was Hrothgar’s land purged of its 
pest, and all the land and the world around 
spoke of the deeds of Beowulf. 


The poem does not end here. It goes on 


; to tell of Beowulf’s voyage home, laden 


with gifts; of his reception by Higelac; of 
his succession, after Higelac’s death, to the 
kingship of the Geats; and of his good and 
glorious reign of fifty years, till at last, ina 
battle with a dragon, who is then ravaging 
that land as Grendel had ravaged Hrothgar’s 
long before, he is so poisonously wounded 
that, though he kills the dragon, he dies 
himself. His warriors raise a grand funeral- . 
pile and burn him on the high promontory 
of Hronesnees, looking towards the broad 
sea; and here they raise a huge mound which 
warriors from far off see and recognise. 

The following account of the embarkation 
of Beowulf and his companions for their 
homeward - voyage, after the delivery of 
Hrothgar’s land from the Grendel and his 
mother, may serve as a specimen of the kind 
of verse in which the poem is written, and 
of the maritime descriptions with which it 
abounds :— 

Came to the flood then fighting men many, 

Comely young men clad in ring-nets, 

Locked in limb-shirts. And them the land- 

guard 

Watching once more, now on their way home, 

Not as before, from nose of the sea-slope, 

Greeted them grimly, but rode to give them 

Words of welcome, the western strangers. 

Shone all the shore as shipwards stepped they, 

There on the sand was the sea-curved galley, 

Litter of war-weeds lay on the ringed prow, 

Riches rare, and rose the high mast 

Over Hrothgar’s hoards of treasure, 

On ae boat-guard eke bestowed he [i.c., Beo- 

wu 

A phe gold-cyphered, so that thenceforth 

Mightier was he on the mead-bench 

By that heir-loom. Thus in the boat they 

Drove through deep water, the Danes’ land 

leaving. 

As to the geography and topography of 
the poem of Beowulf there have been differ- 
ences of opinion and much discussion; but 
generally the conclusion has been that it is 
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d of those parts of the 


Continent where y shades into Scan- 
dinavia, and that in icular we are to 
fancy the voy which it describes to be 


voyages to and fro along the Danish coasts 
between North Denmark or Jutland, and 
Schleswig or still more southern and Teu- 
tonic Jands. There has been a natural 
tendency also to make the hero, Beowulf 
himself, by hook or by crook a kind 
of Englishman—that is, to see in him 
an Engle chief, the legends of whose exploits 
in relieving his neighbour-Danes of the 
monsters that were oppressing them were 
favourites with the Engle tribes of Schleswig 
and those parts ere yet they had any con- 
nexion with England, and were not — <3" 
when they came over to England. ell, is 
the spirit of Beowulf, this prototype of 
Englishmen, still in us; and are we, in the 
changed circumstances of these modern days, 
to repeat his exploits? There seems a rush 
in this direction—a sort of outbreak of 
hereditary Beowulf phrenzy among thou- 
sands who never heard of Beo . The 
outcry among us is as if the Grendel and 
Grendel’s mother were again among the 
Danes, murdering and spoi them, and as 
if it behoved the sea-faring Engles, led by 
some heroic chief, again to take to their ships 
for the expedition of rescue. There has been 
seen in vision the Danish watchman again 
beholding from his promontory the approach- 
ing fleet of the strangers, and at first not 
knowing who they are, but, when he does 
know who they are, and for what end 
Dee 4 come, joyfully throwing up his ca 
and running inland to announce the gl 
tidings. For our , we have a horror at 
the prospect in which so many seem to exult. 
We should like to see the old poem of 
Beowulf more read ; but we should hope that, 
according to the best reading of it, we should 
come to a very different interpretation of our 
duty than that Britain is bound to act the 
Beowulf now, and grapple in death-grips 
with Prussia and the rest of Germany as if 
they were as loathly as Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. LONG’S “DECLINE OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC.” 

The Decline o the Roman Republic. 

Long. Vol. I. (Bell and Daldy.) 
RY men in ag ogee have been so long 
familiar with the period of Roman his- 
tory treated in this work, and few, if any, 
have written so much upon it as Mr. Long. 
His editions of Cesar, ust, and the ora- 
tions of Cicero, and his numerous articles, 
especially those on Roman law, contributed to 
Dr. Smith’s famous dictionaries, make his 
writing a systematic history on the decline 
of the Roman Republic a natural event. 
But, tos frankly, wecannotre hispre- 
sent book as one of t value or importance. 
It may be briefly described as the process of 
writing history exhibited to the public before 
‘ completion—Appian, Plutarch, and Sallust, 
with the other minor and m e authorities, 
being pit ag d almost ted; the pas- 
sages welded together in a more or less 
chronological order, and interspersed with 
one or two dissertations and minor criticisms 
on the worth of the authorities, the habits of 
modern writers, and the claims of the nine- 
teenth century to be better than the century 
or two before Christ. Some parts are more 
lively than other histories, owing to the de- 
tails and anecdotes which have been left us 
by the ancients being here reproduced ; other 
are much duller, owing to all kinds of 
matter, which might or might not be worth 
i ing in a footnote, being intruded into 
a Mace: ~ no doubt, oy 

acquaintance wi e texts, a good 

of knowledge — geographical, legal, and 


other ; he is conscientious even to minute 
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well acquainted with the modern litera- 
ture of his subject; he has not thoroughly 
digested his materials, so as to write either 
a systematic exposition or a clear con- 
secutive narrative; and, not unfrequently, 
he gives elementary commonplaces in- 
stead of significant political principles, and 
talks somewhat childishly where he means 
to be caustic. 

In his preface he admits much of this, and 
declares that soit must be if a writeron Roman 
history is to deal carefully with the original 
authorities and not go beyond them; and 
he then devotes several pages to a vindication 
of Machiavelli, without being required to do 
so by any use to which he afterwards puts 
him. If Machiavelli’sfame depended on the 
reflections Mr. Long quotes and applies, it 
would not be great either for good or for bad. 
Nor are we at all satisfied with even the 
legal portions of the book. They are not clear 
or well arranged, nor at all commensurate 
with Mr. Long’s reputation; and many of 
them have the same great fault as, we think, 
his other writings on Roman law—of being 
written in a jargon of Latin and English. 
Itis either carelessness, or at best a mistaken 
theory of precision, fairly entitled to be called 
pedantry, which induces a writer to make 
the ‘‘ Licinia lex,” ‘‘ heredes,’’ ‘‘ magis- 
tratus,” ‘‘ tribuni plebis,”’ ‘‘ clientes,” ‘‘ pa- 
troni,”’ ‘‘ queestio de repetundis,” ‘‘ labella,” 
‘‘jugera,” parts of an English sentence, 
where they are not merely first introduced to 
be explained. Doubtlessthey have no exact 
English equivalent ; but, then, no more have 
multitudes of others which we translate or 
at least give an English dress to. Mr. Long’s 
articles in Smith’s Antiquities would have 
been far more readable if they had not 
been of so mongrel a composition, and had 
not each presumed a knowledge of the others. 

Two books especially seem to have been 
neglected by Mr. Long—Mommsen’s incom- 
parably better emp and his recently- 
published volume of Early Roman Inscrip- 
tions. Possibly somepartof Mr. Long’s volume 
may have been printed before this last could 
have come to his hands; but it has been out 
now at least a year and a half, and one 
would have expected Mr. Long to use it, 
As it is, his long comments on the ‘‘ Thoric 
lex’’ have been written quite independently 
of Mommsen’s labours; and in two at least 
of his references to the Fasti Capitolini (pp. 
208, 318) he has been deceived > the older 
editions. - Nor are these by any means the 
only where Mr. Long’s book has suf- 
fered by the want of resort to this admirable 
collection. 

But Roman inscriptions were accessible 
before Mommsen’s edition; and, when Mr. 
Long ventures on etymologies, and asserts 
(p. 269), for instance, that the genuine 

man form is ‘‘ not provincia but provintia, 
as the best manuscripts show,” he should 
have bethought him that we have actual 
records of the Roman spelling earlier than 
Cicero’s days. In this very Agrarian law (lex 
Thoria), in the law on Extortion written on 
the back of the same tablet, in the fragment 
of Sulla’s law on the appointment of scribes 
to the quzestors, and in other inscriptions we 
have provincia several times—nowhere pro- 
vintia. When we add that provintia, though 
occasionally found in MSS. of the tenth or 
eleventh century, is, so far as we know, not 
the reading of the best at all, our readers 
will probably view with some suspicion Mr. 
Long’s statements on such matters. 

Take another instance of carelessness. In 
Chapter VII. Mr. Long says— 

The Romans were weary of the long war in 
Spain, and they looked about for a general who 
was fit to | their armies. They might have 
found one sooner, but there stood in the way, as 
Livy’s epitome reports it, an enactment that no 
man should be consul twice within ten years. 
Sume modern writers, in quoting the epitome 
omit the words within ten years (intra decem 
annos) ; and so the rule would be absolute that no 
man could be elected twice. 


Mr. Long must use a very old edition, one 


would fancy ; for the objection to intra decem 
annos is as old as Sigonius, who omitted it on 
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MSS. authority. Drakenborch omits it also 
on MSS. authority, and Weissenborn follows 
suit. What edition of any worth now retains 
it? Wedo not know; probably none. Mr. 
Long seems generally content with a very 
loose examination of texts, and not careful to 
take the best, or even new ones. 

But let us take a glimpse of Rome in 
B.C. 131 :— 


The reading of homilies, or the preaching of 
sermons, does not seem to have been part of the 
duty of the ordinary priests at Rome; but the 
censors, in performing the Lustrum, discharged a 
religious duty, and sometimes accompanied it 
with a sermon. The text of Metelius was on the 
duty of marriage. ... . Part of this speech is pre- 
served by Gellius, but he has, perhaps, erroneously 
assigned it to Metellus Numidicus. Metellus, 
addressing the people, said: “If, Quirites, we 
could do without wines, we should all avoid this 
trouble ; but, since nature has so arranged it that 
we can neither live very happily with them nor 
live in any way without them, we ought to have 
regard to the lasting interests of the state rather 
than to our own brief satisfaction. Great is the 
power of the immortal gods ; but we cannot expect 
them to be better disposed towards us than our 
own parentsare. Now parents by their testament 
disinherit children if they persist in doing wrong. 
What, then, can we continue to expect from the 
immortal gods if we do not put an end to bad 
principles? It is reasonable that the gods should 
show their favour to those only who are not their 
own enemies. The immortal gods are bound to 
approve of virtue, not to give it to us.” 


This same Metellus, in the exercise of his 
functions as censor, 
ejected from the senate the tribune C. Atinius 
Labeo Macerio. The tribune attempted to 
avenge himself by seizing Metellus as he was 
coming home from the Campus Martius, and 
ordering him to be thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock; but he was saved by the interposition 
of another tribune, who was found with diffi- 
culty, for it was the time of mid-day, and the 
Forum and the Capitol were deserted. . . . This 
crazy tribune, having failed to assassinate a censor, 
tried the charms of religion against him. Taking 
with him a man to blow the flute—for such was a 
necessary actor at a solemn ceremony—and a 
brazier of coals to the Rostra, he consecrated to 
religious uses, his piper duly piping the while, all 
the property of Metellus. ‘The farce was intended 
and calculated to have some effect on a super- 
stitious people. If we believe Pliny [Hist. Nat. 
vii. 44], such was the power of this solemnity 
that Metellus henceforth could not touch his 
property and lived on the bounty of others; or 
we may believe and hope, with the author of the 
oration De Domo [cap. 47], that the tribune’s 
ridiculous trick produced no effect, and that 
Metellus still went on eating, drinking, and 
clothing himself at his own cost instead of 
troubling his friends. We have still to add to 
this strange story that, among so many Metelli, 
and among the four sons of the censor, there was 
not a man who ventured to punish Atinius for 
this brutal violence. 

Mr. Long’s intention is to continue the 
history to the close of the civil wars. If he 
would digest his matter better and give 
proms references, he might yet make a useful 

OOK. 








THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola 
and Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1868; with a 
Geological Chapter and Pictorial Illustrations 
JSrom original Drawings on the spot. By Josiah 
Gilbert and G. O. Churchill, F.G.8. (Longman 
& Co.) 
HE physical geography of the Alps, and 
especially of that part of the great moun- 
tain-chain east of the Rhine valley, is not 
familiar to English travellers. No doubt the 
extreme western portion of the Tyrol and 
the northern valleys near the Danube are 
every year visited by large numbers of 
tourists; but these rarely penetrate beyond 
the high roads and larger towns, while the 
Carnic and Julian Alps, except where they 
are crossed by the railway, or when »# stray 
logist es his way to the celebrated 
beds of St. Cassian, are comparatively 
neglected. A very elaborate recent German 
account of Predazzo, St. Cassian, and the 
Seisser Alp has, however, thrown much light 
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both on the geology and geography of the 
district, and has shown that i cxoetniale 
remarkable and complex system of volcanic 
eruptions, partly sub-aerial, partly sub- 
marine, which has modified, if it has not 
chiefly elevated, this portion of the great 
mountain-belt of the Old World has pro- 
duced results in the highest degree important 
and interesting. These eruptions seem to 
belong to the oldest extinct volcanoes of cen- 
tral Europe. The Baron yon Richthofen, the 
author of the work alluded to, has en- 
deavoured to show that no less than eight 
successive and distinct eruptions took place 
in the CarnicAlps during the Triassic period. 
The conglomerates are there converted into 
porphyry; large quantities of volcanic tufa 
are incorporated with aqueous deposits; while 
limestones and other calcareous rocks have 
been interpenetrated with magnesia, and 
thus, to use a geological expression, have 
become dolomitized, or converted into that 
peculiar crystalline combination of carbonate 
of lime with carbonate of magnesia long since 
named DOLOMITE. Most of the deposits dis- 
covered within the district belong, as we have 
already observed, to the oldest rocks of the 
secondary series, combining the lowest lias 
of English geologists with the various triassic 
beds of Europe. In our own country the 
calcareous member of the trias is almost 
absent, while in central Europe it is largely 
developed; and thus the fossils, as well as the 
general aspect of the rock, are altogether dis- 
tinct in the two countries. Dolomitic lime- 
stones are,no doubt, well known in England; 
but they belong chiefly to the Permian group, 
a part of the great paleozoic formation. 
There are, in other countries, similar rocks 
belonging to the middle and newer parts of 
the secondary group, and eyen to the tertiary 
limestones. 

The mode of conversion of common car- 
bonate of lime into a mixed carbonate of lime 
and magnesia, exhibited thus in so many 
places, has been long a subject of inquiry 
among geologists and geological chemists. 
Whether produced by magnesian vapours 
penetrating porous limestones, or by filtra- 
tion from above, or occasionally by both 
methods, is by no means clear; and nothing 
in the volume before us throws much light 
on this vexata questio. The authors of the 
volume make a very imperfect allusion to 
the suggestions of the late Dr. Forchhammer 
on the subject, though they are perhaps quite 
as reasonable as someof more modern date that 
are quoted. We find, however, the useful sug- 
gestion of Mr. Sterry Hunt, to the effect that 
the contraction caused during the conversion 
of carbonate of lime into dolomite will serve 
to account for the fissures and cavities well 
known to characterize the massive varieties 
of dolomite ; and this chemical inference is 
mentioned in reference to the theory put for- 
ward by Richthofen, that the limestones of 
St. Cassian are remains of ancient coral reefs. 
The dolomites of England and of Northern 
Europe may not improbably have had a 
similar origin. 

However this may be, not only in the 
Eastern Tyrol, but in many other parts of 
Europe, especially in the South of Spain, 
where Jurassic limestones are converted into 
crystalline dolomite on a very large scale, it 
is certain that the picturesque features of a 
country are greatly affected oy this meta- 
morphism; while, even in England, the 
magnesian limestone is so different in its 
aspect from other rocks as to have been 
noticed by all travellers. On the coast of 
Durham the well-known memoir by Prof. 
Sedgwick illustrates these peculiarities. In 
Leicestershire the dolomitized carboniferous 
limestone of Bredon is hardly less striking ; 
and many other examples might be quoted. 
It is enough to remind the reader that, 
although the authors of the book before us 
describe their subject with all the freshness 
of novelty, it is not unfamiliar to geologists, 
nor has it escaped the notice of those who 
study the influence produced by certain 
varieties of rock upon scenery. 

The physical features of the great dolomite 
district of the Carnic Alps are exceedingly 





T€markable. From Botzen in the Etsch Thal 
to Villach in the valley of the Drave, there 
®xtend a hundred -and-twenty miles of 
mountain country not yet approached by any 
railway. Two streams—one running west 
along the Puster Thal, and the other, the 
Drave, running east, and approaching the 
Puster Thal at Inichen, where it is within a 
mile of the waters of the Puster—form toge- 
ther a natural northern boundary to this 
tract. To the south the tract is cut through 
at very frequent intervals by numerous 
valleys opening into the plains of Lombardy. 
Within this area are the dolomite mountains. 
The dolomite district is penetrated by the 
Fassa Thal from the west, and by the valleys 
Agordo and Ampezzo from the east ; and the 
celebrated Marmolata, the culminating peak 
of the district, is approachable from Botzen 
with no great difficulty. Marmolata is a 
grand mountain, 11,200 feet high, absolutely 
ea age to the south-east and west, and 

aving a smooth slope to the north, very 
difficult of access and covered almost entirely 
with glaciers whose melting supplies a river. 
It has been ascended from Caprile, and also 
from the Fassa Thal; but the accounts are 
not so satisfactory as might be desired. 

The Rosengarten dolomites and those of 
the Seisser Alp are those that seem to have 
first attracted and astonished our travellers. 
They are not far from Botzen. The ‘‘mas- 
sif” of the Rosengarten, its wildernesses, 
caldrons, and other perplexities, are all on 
the eastern side. They are, beyond a doubt, 
exceedingly wild and picturesque. But the 
view of Monte Civito and Caprile, a little 
further to the east, and better visited from 
Belluno, is described as holding the first 
place among dolomite scenery. Entering it 
from the Fassa Thal by the Fedaia pass, we 
are told— 

The valley, narrowing always, and turning 
more and more towards the Marmolata, leads 
under the north face of that mountain, whose 
tremendous precipices rise upon the right in 
walls and buttresses of bulk enormous. The path 
is lifted out of the ravine by successive rocky 
staircases, each a toilsome bit of climbing. Then 
the ravine, sinking out of sight, becomes an abyss, 
into which the precipices of the Marmolata plunge 
in gloom, and three fine glaciers, suspended on 
the edge of the escarpment, successively pour 
their streams (p. 133). 


On the hill-side is a cultivated alp with a 
tarn; and, after crowning the pass, a grand 
view of the dolomitic district bursts on the 
sight. To the south-east a crest of pale spiry 
pinnacles is seen rising high above an inter- 
vening mountain, and there is an abrupt drop 
into the valley beneath. Winding along this 
valley we come to another scene of great 
sublimity. 

It is a gorge like that of Pfeffers, but grander, 
according toourimpression—grander in its features, 
grander in itssolitude. A torrent rushed between 
narrowing walls a thousand feet in height on 
either side and filled the darkness with its roar. 
The passage, never wider than that of an ordinary 
street, was fully a mile in length, and the path 
along it, constructed only for access to the higher 
pastures, was bandied from side to side on rough 
bridges of tranverse logs, or suspended on hanging 
shelves, or carried lengthwise over the stream 
where there was not room for both. At one such 
place the entire width of the chasm did not 
exceed twelve feet. It was like being at the 
boitom of the Via Mala, along with the torrent 
there, and sharing its awful fortunes. The noise 
was so great that we could not hear each other’s 
voices, but by lifted hands expressed our growing 
amazement. The turns were so frequent that the 
donkeys in front were continually disappearing as 
into some dark doorway; and, when we finally 
emerged, the entrance was so immediately hidden 
that no one would have guessed the existence of 
such a rift through the rocky mass (p. 135). 


Close to the gorge thus described is Caprile, 
with Monte Civita, whose spiry pinnacles had 
already been seen rising immediately and 
boldly behind it. It is more than 10,000 
feet in height, but appears ‘‘like a sharp 
uplifted screen, so sharp and age Oe: its 

innacles, so sheer its walls, so slight its 

uttresses.”” The mountain is y an 
hour’s walk from the village, and a modern 
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lake intervenes, formed by a landslip that 
took place less than a century ago. 

From Caprile there is a at the back 
of the Marmolata to St. Cassian and the 
Gader Thal, and another to Cortina, in the 
valley of Ampezzo, passing Monte Tofana. 
At Cortina there is good accommodation, as 
the town lies on one of the travelled roads 
through the Tyrol ; and itis, in some respects, 
the best head-quarters for the dolomite dis- 
trict. An easy road conducts northwards 
into the Puster Thal in the Austrian Tyrol, 
and southwards to Belluno in Venetia. 
From the former there is entrance to Carin- 
thia by the Gail Thal over a low pass. The 
Gail Thal is perfectly accessible and richly 
wooded, affording abundant interest to the 
naturalist of all departments; but it is very 
little visited—indeed so little that our 
travellers in 1862 could hardly find where- 
withal to satisfy hunger. It is not even 
mentioned in ‘‘ Murray.” Botanists occa- 
sionally visit the town of Hermagor in search 
of the Wulfenia—a rare, almost unique, but 
by no means small plant, found on the slopes 
of the Gartner, and possessing no other 
known habitat on the globe, though disco- 
vered by the Baron Wulf so long ago as in 
1779. Specimens were found by one of the 
authors, chiefly on the slope of one of the 
Alps (the Kiihwege Alp). 

Thousands of stems rose up within a compara- 
tively small area, and scores of colonies in twos 
and threes—often of young plants—were scattered 
sporadically around over a much wider space. 
The habit of the plant would probably remind 
the unbotanical observer of a Foxglove; it is 
about eighteen inches high, provided with a 
rosette of large scalloped leaves, of a lettuce-like 
form, and a stem all but bare of leaves, crowned 
with a spike of deep purple-blue flowers, all turn- 
ing one way (p. 199). 


Hermagor, like the rest of Carinthia, is 
Sclavish, and the whole of the lower valley 
of the Gail and Save are inhabited by 
Slovenes. It is supposed that they are 
descendants of those who led Attila’s Hun- 
nish bands over the Carnic Alps into Italy. 
A great Roman road was constructed through 
this part of the Alps connecting Italy and 
Germany. 

From Hermagor to Villach—where the 
railway is reached—the distance is small ; 
but, about half-way between the two towns, 
we may turnoff to a rough and rarely travelled 
road connecting Villach and Flitsch, whence 
it is easy to run down by the Isonzo to Udine, 
a station on the line from Trieste to Venice. 
This district forms a kind of watershed, and 
is a natural boundary between Carnia on 
the west and Carniola on the east. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy was delighted with it, and said 
concerning it, ‘‘I know no scene more sub- 
lime than this crest of the Carnic Alps; and 
there are no streams more beautiful than the 
Save and the Isonzo.” The Save is reached 
at Wurzen, a short distance from Villach, 
and may be followed thence to Laibach. 
The Isonzo rises in the mountains east of 
Flitsch, and enters the Gulf of Trieste, 
passing not far from Idria, and traversing a 
mining district of some importance. There 
are numerous excursions of extreme interest 
to be made both from Villach and Flitsch. 

The Predil pass between Villach and Flitsch 
is not only very fine and picturesque in itself, 
but has more than once been the scene of 
important conflicts between races as well as 
armies. A small fort formerly commanded 
the pass at a point where the valley is 
narrowed to a gorge, “and the river is 
madder than ever with the torment of the 
rocks. Then its roar sinks into a dull 
distant sound; and, when you look for it, there 
is nothing but a chasm which narrows to a 
rift almost concealed by bushes. Here a 
bridge is thrown across ; and, as you lean over 
the parapet, you see, at a shuddering depth, 
only a moving blackness!” The remains 
of the old fort stand on a mound by the side 
of this fearful chasm; but the new fort is 
further from the entrance to the gorge, as 
the old one was commanded by the high 

und behind, whence it was destroyed 

e French in 1809. 
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The dolomites of the Ampezzo yalley are 
hardly less striking, and are by no means so 
inaccessible as those of the other valleys. 
They afford, indeed, the only carriage-drive 
through the district, and may be traversed in 
a summer’s day on the journey to or from 
Venice. They are very striking, but much 
more so when their proportions are already 
known, as many of their points of interest 
are dwarfed by the gigantic features of the 
landscape. The Pelmo, the Antelao, and the 
Malcora are each mountains of the first class. 
They are nearly inaccessible, are inexpres- 
sibly grand, and are seen in succession, almost 
destroying each other’s effect. Days are re- 
quired to appreciatethem; for, as with Niagara 
and others of Nature’s largest works, the 
human mind, accustomed to appreciate much 
smaller objects, requires time to grasp these 
giant phenomena. Besides the mountains 
named, the Tofana, also a noble mountain, if 
not darkened by clouds, will complicate the 
scene. 

A peculiar feature in this group of moun- 
tains and mountain-scenery must here be 
noticed. It is the existence of those curious 
natural amphitheatres, more common in the 

nees than the Alps, in which a compara- 
tively level floor or arena is surrounded by 
terraces and walls of surpassing grandeur. 
Such an amphitheatre, or, at least, an approxi- 
mation to it, is seen in the neighbourhood of 
Engelberg, in Switzerland, and is there called, 
not inappropriately, /e bout du monde. Here, 
surrounded by bare dolomitic spires, there 
rises to the sky a vast wall with snow on each 
terrace-ledge. ‘‘ A glacier lies gleaming in 
the midst, and a cascade, supplied by a tarn 
hid behind the precipices, tumbles out below 
into a dark blue depth among the pines.”’ 

Although it is true that the title of the 
book before us is not altogether carried out 
by the descriptions, and many readers not 
geologically instructed might rise from read- 
ing it with exceedingly inaccurate notions of 
the true meaning of the name ‘‘ Dolomite 
Mountains,” yet it is full of interesting de- 
seription, and not overloaded with science. 
The narratives are by different hands, in- 
cluding a series of letters by the wife of one 
of the authors. Geology and Botany alter- 
nate, and there is a fair account of the ordi- 
nary incidents of travel through a country 
far less visited than could imagined 
from its close vicinity to some of the most 
travelled parts of the Continent. Like other 
accounts of personal adventure, the result of 
journeys undertaken with a definite object, 
and not merely to write a book or while away 
the time, it contains much that is instructive, 
and the story is told pleasantly enough. We 
recommend those of our readers who are pre- 

ing their long-vacation plans, and are 
limited for time, to try some of the valleys 
here described. We can assure them that, in 
the valley of the Save, reached from Laibach ; 
the upper pert of the valley of the Drave, or 
the il Thal, reached from Villach—or, 
again, in the I’assa Thal, or the Ampezzo— 
will spend a few weeks with far more 
satisfaction, and reap a larger stock of health 
and strength, than by A pe the beaten 
paths in Switzerland. They will find as much 
to do and admire, and much less crowding 
and expense. They may also work out many 
points in Geology and Natural History, espe- 
cially the former ; for the St. Cassian beds are 
still puzzling, and the condition of the triassic 
deposits throughout the Carnic Alps requires 
much more consideration than it has yet 
received. Some knowledge of German and 
some indifference to luxuries are indispens- 
able to the traveller in this part of Europe. 
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TOVEY ON BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SPIRITS. 


British and Foreign Spirits: their History, Manu- 

Sacture, Properties, ¥c. By Charles Tovey. 
(Whittaker & Co.) 

have never seen nor heard of Mr. Tovey’s 

book on ‘‘ Wine and Wine Countries,” 

to which he makes allusion in the preface to 

this volume, though, from the practical 
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knowledge of the author, it might be worthy 
of review. It appears it was the reception 
given to his first essay on wine which in- 
duced the writer to compile a companion 
book upon British and foreign spirits. From 
a very early age, it seems, Mr. Tovey became 
acquainted with the process of distillation ; 
and, when a boy, he spent many an hour in 
illicit manufacture over a very rude still, 
the body of the still being part of a tin 
saucepan. The introduction of the author 
of this volume to business was, he informs 
us, in the manufacturing department of one 
of the largest rectifying distilleries, and his 
occupation there was entirely connected with 
working the stills, with gin manufacture 
and cordial-making. A gentleman who, in 
the early part of his life, often spent from 
5 am. till 12 p.m. in these occupations 
possesses sufficient practical knowledge to 
write with authority on distillation, gin, 
hollands, whisky, brandy, rum, punch, 
liqueurs, and cordials. Mr. Tovey dedicates 
eight chapters to these subjects, and, in the 
compass of 272 pages, gives a great deal of 
valuable information, from the process of 
distillation to the introduction and manu- 
facture, in a perfect state, of strong drinks, 
cordials, and liqueurs. 

The process of distillation is easily de- 
scribed. A well-regulated heat is applied to 
fluid substances to separate the more volatile 
constituents, which pass over in vapour, and 
are condensed by cold into a liquid state by 
passing through the ‘‘worm.”’ There is no 
doubt, as Mr. Tovey says, that the Greeks 
and Romans were well acquainted with the 
distillation of aromatic waters. Nicander 
uses the the term apfit, and speaks of 
distillation in describing the preparation of 
rose-water. itis from the Arabians, however, 
that we have derived a perfect knowledge of 
distillation. They first practised the art of 
extracting the aromatic essences of plants 
and flowers, and they are supposed to have 
extracted a colourless spirit trom wine also 
by distillation. Be this asit may, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Aristotle, and Dioscorides all used 
in medicine distilled spirituous liquors; and 
the latter has lett more than fifty receipts for 
various beverages, the types of some that 
exist and are consumed to the present day. 
Hippoeras, still used in many Continental 
countries, takes its name from the father of 
medicine, and was composed, in the days of 
Hippocrates himself, with wine, cinnamon, 
and honey. It was subsequently improved 
by the Piedmontese distiller Alexis by the 
addition of other ingredients ; but the funda- 
mental basis of Hippocras is pretty much 
the same now as it was in the olden time. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his budget-speech in the 
present year, stated that, from the article of 
ardent spirits alone, we raise nearly one-fifth 
of the national income. The revenue derived 
from spirits in 1863 and 1864 was £12,638, 100, 
whilst the malt duties produced only 
£6,091,000, or not half the amount. The 
activity and bustle displayed in our metro- 
politan distilleries are thus described by our 
author :— 


Those who have never visited one of our large 
distilleries in full operation can have but little 
notion of the busy, active scene therein displayed. 
The noise from machinery in all parts of the pre- 
mises, the rushing of steam, the pumps in action 
everywhere, the whirring of wheels, the heavy 
drone, with a sort of metallic, crackling aecompani- 
ment, produced when the stills are what is called 
“ coming through” —that is, when boiling has com- 
menced—the clashing of furnace-doors, the heat 
and glare from the fires, the hurried scamper of 
men, up one ladder and down another, keep the 
visitor in a state of perpetual alarm. He thinks 
something has gone wrong, and mistakes the ear- 
nestness of men in their vocation, and their hur- 
ried movements, for the excitement of danger. 
He knows that above, below, and all around he 
is encompassed by inflammable material, the 
exhalations from which permeate into his very 
system, but fail to keep his courage up: in vain 
does his imtelligent guide explain to him the 
operations gomg on ; he is bewildered with pipes 
lateral and perpendicular, large and small, every- 
where in mysterious conjunction. Reservoirs, vats 
ef mammoth .size and ponderous dimensions, 
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above and below ground, increase his terror. As 
he proceeds on his way he is perhaps startled by 
finding himself within a step of falling into an 
open spirit ‘ back,” the cover of which had been 
removed for some temporary purpose. 


Spirits are, in this country, manufactured 
from barley, rye, wheat, oats, buck-wheat, 
and maize. Those who are curious as to the 
processes of mashing, fermentation, brewing, 
&e., will find them described at pp. 7-12. 
On the numerous excise regulations Mr, 
Tovey dilates at some length, but always in 
a spirit of candour. While he admits that 
some of these are harassing and vexatious, 
he also concedes that the cupidity and avarice 
of the illicit trader are always at work with 
schemes of the craftiest description to defraud 
the revenue, 

Our neighbours the French were the first 
to effect an improvement upon the ordinary 
distilling apparatus; and the names of Adam, 
Solimani, and Barard are inseparably con- 
nected with this history of progress. For 
rectifying purposes the still of St. Mare, a 
French veterinary surgeon who removed to 
England in 1823, was a great improvement 
on the ordinary still. He obtained a patent 
for this in 1827, and then disposed of it to 
some Londoners. The most ingenious and 
original apparatus for distilling is, however, 
Coffee’s, which produces the alcohol in the 
purest state, and of any desired strength, at 
one operation. All spirits manufactured in the 
United Kingdom by distillation are denomi- 
nated British plain spirits. The same spirit 
rectified and made into gin is called British 
compounds, the symbol expressing which is 
“««X.”’ The name of gin, according to Mr. 
Tovey, became familiar soon after the Revo- 
lution, when the importation of spirit from 
Holland became general. Sometimes this 
spirit was called Hollands, sometimes Geneva, 
sometimes Hollands Geneva or Hollands 
gin. In the reign of Charles II. the impor- 
tation of, and the preference given to, foreign 
against British manufacture was a subject of 
complaint. In the second year of William 
and Mary an Act was passed for encouraging 
the distilling of brandy and spirits from corn. 
The Act gave full liberty to every one to ex- 
ercise the trade of distiller; and, as trade and 
commerce with I*‘rance were then prohibited, 
it gave encouragement to the British distiller 
and increased the consumption of home-made 
spirits. By this encouragement the number 
of distillers increased. During the latter 
part of the reign of George I., and the earlier 
part of the reign of George LI., gin-drinking 
was very prevalent. The cheapness of 
ardent spirits and the multiplication of 
public-houses were denounced from the 
pulpit and in the presentments of grand- 

uries. The duties on spirits were raised ; 
ut high duties, as the experience of more 
than a century proves, have been almost 
uniformly productive of loss to the revenue, 
while they are also calculated to give encou- 
ragement to the illicit dealer. In 1860 the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it expedient to raise the duty on spirits 
from 8s. 1d. to 10s. per gallon, anticipating 
a permanent increase to the revenue of 
£1,400,000; but this expectation was not 
fulfilled. 

Enough, however, on matters of revenue. 
The reader will be more anxious to learn the 
ingredients in making gin than the revenue 
levied from it. Mr. Tovey thus discourses :-— 

The ingredients used in making gin in the pre- 
sent day are very few, and they are all of a whole- 
some character. Taste in the flavour of gin varies 
in different localities, and that which may be 
palatable in one county may be disliked m 
another. The flavour approved of in London and 
the Midland counties would be rejected in the 
West of England, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Barnstaple and Bideford, where an almost 
plain spirit is preferred; whilst in Plymouth 
and Cornwall a coarse imitation of Hollands has 
its general admirers. One house in particular in 
Plymouth has a monopoly for a peculiar flavour 
in its gin, which would be unpalatable to those 
accustomed to a spirit of a different character. 
Much thore pains are iaken to cleanse the spirit 
now than formerly, and there are dess 1 ts 
used. Some of our recipes for cordial and London 
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gin date back as far as 1820, and contain orris 
root, calamus root, cardamons, almond cake, 
liquorice powder—all of which, we believe, are now 
entirely abandoned. The gin which we haye 
found to be most generally approved in the 
majority of counties in England, and which has 
its admirers in the Colonies, is prepared as fol- 
lows :—Charge the still with 1900 gallons of grain 
spirit at proof. Add 25 lbs. grey and white salts, 
63 Ibs. coriander seeds. Run off 1200 gallons of 
spirit, average strength 40 over proof; reduce to 
meet the strength of your flavour. For flavour,— 
charge with 474 gallons of clean spirit 41 over 


12 lbs. German juniper berries, 27 lbs. bitter 
orange peel, 13} lbs. angelica root. Run off until 


it becomes milky, reduce to 28 under proof, and | 
force it thus:—To 900 gallons add 1} lbs. of | 


alum, } lb. of salt of tartar; put in the latter 
first. To flavour the coriander spirit and com- 
plete the gin 22} per cent. is generally used. The 
faints of this flavour can be worked and the whole 
of the produce added to the first working. 


Plain or London gin is made thus :— 
700 galls. of the second rectification. 
70 lbs. of German juniper berries. 


70 ,, of coriander seeds. 
3}, of almond cake. 
1} ,, of angelica root. 
6 ,, of liquorice powder. 


The following tit-bits as to the Garrick Club 
gin-punch and American gin-sling are 
worthy of extract :— 

The Garrick Club is celebrated for its summer 
gin-punch, which is made in the following man- 
ner :—Pour half a pint of gin on the outer peel 
of a lemon, then a little lemon juice, a glass of 
Maraschino, about a pint and a quarter of water, 
and two boitles of iced soda-water: this will make 
three pints of exquisite punch. The American 
summer-drink, gin-sling, is prepared thus :—Gin 
and water, sweetened with pounded white sugar, 
in which are stuck leaves of fresh gathered mint. 
Pounded or planed Wenham Lake ice is put into 
the tumbler, and the drink is imbibed through a 
straw or glass tube. At the American bars the 
gin and water are first put into a large silver or 
glass goblet, then the ice, planed or broken very 
small; pounded white sugar is then dashed over 
them with a table-spoon ; the whole is then vio- 
lently shaken, or tossed from one goblet toanother, 
and served up in aclean goblet; fresh mint is 
stuck in the ice, a piece of lemon-peel hangs over 
the brim, and a straw is put into the glass, through 
which the mixture is imbibed. 

The discovery of Hollands Geneva is 
attributed to Professor Sylvius of Leyden, 
who died in 1672. It was first sold in 
apothecaries’ shops, but it became so wni- 
versal a medicine that many of the apothe- 
caries established distilleries. ‘The Dutch 
appear to have understood its manufacture 
better than any other nation, and they always 
maintained a reputation for producing the 
best Geneva. Mr. Tovey gives the modus 
operandi in the manufacture of Hollands at 
p. 16—a passage which we have not space to 
extract. An imitation of Hollands is made 
by some rectifiers, and meets with a sale in 
Cornwall and the West of England. Ply- 
mouth gin, it is said, is somewhat of the 
character of Hollands. The original Maid- 
stone gin is still distilled at Maidstone and 
Dover. 

The word ‘‘ whisky ” is, according to Mr. 
Tovey, a corruption of the Gaelic Uisge. In 
this derivation the author agrees with Dr. 
Johnson, who, we may add in passing, 
thought the whisky he tasted at Inverary 
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preferable to any English malt brandy. The | 


finest small, still Highland whisky is made in 
the counties of Argyle, Perth, and the islands 
of Islay and Iona. The Argyle distillery of 
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was distinctly different, one whisky realising 


one shilling per gallon more than the other. 
It is with whisky as with wine. A whisky 
of several varieties blended is superior to 
any one kind. 

In speaking of whisky Mr. Tovey talks of 
the Irish usquebaugh, and says t Ware 
and Ledwich state that it was of a less inflam- 
matory nature than any made in England. 
We do not believe that usquebaugh was ever 
generally made in England, and sure we are 
that such fiery stuff could never be popular 


proof, Ingredients as follows:—3 cwt. 3 qrs. | among the higher or middle classes of our 


population. To Ireland, and to Ireland 
alone, belongs the invention of what is pro- 
perly called seubac, shubagh, or MAENEDAR GS ; 
and the place of its fabrication is Drogheda, 
a town built on the Boyne, and also famous 
for a fat, sweet ale, sometimes called Castle 
Bellingham ale. In the days of Cromwell 
Drogheda was called Tredagh, and it was 
then more famous for usquebaugh than it is 
now. Then, as now, however, usquebaugh 
was only fit tipple for a Gueber, for then, as 
now, it was a decoction of barley tinged with 
an infusion of saffron and a guantum sufficit 
of sugar, and more than a quantum of spirits 
of wine. Schubagh was counterfeited in 
France, but only mildly. The French 
added new ingredients to mollify the fiery 
qualities—such as mace, cloves, cinnamon, 
jujubes, aniseed, juniper-leaves, &c.; but 
the author of a recent work tells us that the 
beverage never became a favourite, though it 
had a repute in the northern ports of Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Revel, and Riga, where 
the climate obliges the natives to have re- 
course to stronger cordials than are welcome 
in warmer latitudes. The Irish are fond of 
saffron in other ways than in usquebaugh. 
They delight in saffron eakes ; and, so late as 
1840, the late Duke of Wellington used to 
have a weekly supply of these saffron cakes 
from a then famous Dublin confectioner, 
Murray of Grafton Street. 

In his chapter on brandy Mr. Tovey tells us 
little new. He is quite nght when he speaks 
of the absurdity of relying on particular 
brands for first-rate cognac. Any dealer 
in cognac, with plenty of ready-money capital 
at command, can obtain as good brandy from 
the makers as the most renowned dealers 
whose brand passes muster. 

In his chapter on liqueurs and cordials 
Mr. Tovey does not sufficiently distinguish 
between liqueurs, ratafias, and elixirs. The 
name of liqueurs is, properly, only given to 
prepacehions composed of spirits of wine, 

randy, sugar, and the extracts of certain 
substances more or lessaromatic. The desired 
result is obtained either by distillation or 
by infusion. Infused liqueurs are called 
ratafias. Elixirs are certain wholesome or 
therapeutic liquors taken only by spoonfuls. 

Mr. Tovey, quoting from Beckman, says 
liqueurs were introduced into France in 1533 
on the occasion of the marriage of Hen. II. 
This isanerror. Ratafias are as old as the 
time of Louis XII., contemporary with Hen. 
VII., and elixirs were known before the 
time of Charles VII., contemporary with our 
Henry YI. 

Therearemany particulars as to Maraschino 
which Mr. Tovey does not state. Before the 
first French Reyolution the Senate of Venice 


_ kept the sale of this precious beverage in its 
' own hands. 


Much more information might 
have been given on foreign liqueurs than is 
presented in this volume. He, however, gives 


_a sufficiently full account of English cordials, 


Glengilp, Ardrishaig, appears to Mr. Tovey to | 


be perfect, and has the advantage of every 
modern application. In the Highlands peat 
only is used; but in the Lowland malt-dis- 
tilleries coke is mixed with the peat. We 
belieye with Mr. Tovey that the peculiar fla- 
your in the Highland whisky is very uncertain 
and not. to be accounted for, and is attributable 
more to the locality in which it is made than 
to any particular method of ing it. It 
is a eurious fact that, in two distilleries in 
play near to each other, belonging to the 
same proprietor, and in both of w. the 


including peppermint, rum, shrub, cherry 
brandy, wormwood bitters, &c. 

His chapter on punch, too, is also a valu- 
able one. He gives the receipts for the 
Regent’s punch, for Benson Hill’s, for the 
Christ Church punch, and also for his own 
punch, which we extract :— 

Moisten with boiling water three or four knobs 


of sugar in a full-size tumbler ; when the sugar is 
dissolved, add one wine-glass full of old rum, half 


| a wine-glass of full-flayoured port or sherry, and 
half a wine-glass of best orange bitters. Fill the 


tumbler up with boiling water and stir together. 
Then drink—and repeat the operation as often 


process of working was.the same, the produce | as may be prudent. 
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After haying tasted this beve a second 
or third time the too happy bibber would, 
doubtless, be disposed to sing the first staye 
of one of the oldest songs in the Navy :— 

“‘ One day, as our parson was preaching as how 

we should never get drunk, 
I tipped him the can and he swigged it, 
And Nan swigged it, and Dan swigged it, and 
all of us swigged it ; 
And, dash it! there’s nothing like grog, 
Grog, grog, 
Dash it! there’s nothing like grog.”’ 

The volume is pleasant and readable, and 

must become popular. ¥> me 





— 


LADIES OF THE CREATION. 


Woman and Her Era. By Eliza W. Farnham. 
Two Volumes. (New York: Davis & Co.; 
London: Triibner & Co.) 

HE idea of this work is the superiority of 

Woman over Man. Itis not quite so new 
as the writer believed before a friend sent her 
an account of Cornelius Agrippa’s treatise on 
the subject. But she was half through her 
task when she read that performance, and 
the reading it at all need be no impeachment 
of her originality, while, by her treatment, 
she has fairly made the subject her own. 

A gorilla set to work to review the contro- 
versy concerning his species would haye 
about as much chance of being impartial in 
the matter as the present writer, who, natur- 
ally, belonging to one of the limited number 
of sexes, may be supposed to have prejudices 
of his—well, or of her—own. Vith the 
simple question of Woman’s Rights we should 
know how to deal. A man may gracefully 
concede, and a woman may as gracefully 
Waive, a great many of the claims 
advanced. But Woman’s Rights, in their 
ordinary meaning, the author treats with 
contempt. She respects them as earnest 
pioneers of progress; but, in the language of 
young ladies to rejected suitors, she ‘‘ respects 
them only as friends’ —she will not be 
wedded to their limited idea. She does the 
pioneering, indeed, for herself; and, it must 
be confessed, clears the way in a mastezly 
manner to the new kingdom in which she has 
set up the feminine flag and proclaimed the 
sovereignty of her sex. The champion of 
Woman, she has thrown down the gloye; and 
it will be taken up by many hands. In the 
meantime, the best service we can render to 
her and our readers is to tell the latter what 
she means and how she means it. 

That the general views of the author are 
unorthodox and revolutionary is nothing 
more than must be expected. But, in 
reference thereto, a ‘‘ judicious inactivity’”’— 
which Lord Stanley described the other day 
as the present policy of Conservatism—need 
not interfere with an examination of the 
arguments. These begin with ‘‘The Organic 
Argument,” starting with the syllogism, 
‘* Life is exalted in proportion to its organic 
and functional complexity. Woman’s or- 
ganism is more complex, and her totality of 
function larger than those of any other being 
inhabiting the earth. ‘Therefore, her position 
in the scale of life is the most exalted—the 
sovereign one.” Sex is a grade of develop- 
ment, and the woman is the higher. Next 
comes “The Religious Argument,” which, 
starting from the systems of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, proceeds to show that they were 
based upon the superiority of the female 
over the male. ‘‘The best, the purest, 
the noblest, the tenderest principles were 
made personal in feminine deities, as were 
also those of the extreme opposite —the 
most eyil, the most yicious, the most 
baleful, dire, subtile, irresistible, secretly 
dreadful; while the middle ound of 
good and eyil, the medium virtues and 
the vices of tyranny, revenge, slaughter, 
robbery, violence, common dishonesty, 
treachery, fraud, were generally mascu- 
line.” That females are capable of the lowest 
depths of vice the writer considers the con- 
sequence of their higher natures ; when they 
fall it is because men have corrupted them. 
That Woman should stand at the head of 
organic creation is proyed by the fact that 
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she was the last created member of it, its 
crown and ection—not a very novel idea, 
but in its place here. She stands, moreover, 
at the centre of both Dispensations which 
introduce our Christian system. In ‘The 
fisthetic Argument” the author designs to 
show that Art, the truest of human expres- 
sions, because the purest reflection of Nature, 
has, unconscious of any truth but Nature’s, 
always found its highest studies in Woman 
and womanly experiences. Also Poetry 
celebrates Woman as eminently her theme. 
If she honour Man, it is more his arts than 
himself ; more his achievements, powers, 
schemes, disappointments, than his senti- 
ments or interior self-hood. ‘‘ The Historic 
Argument’’ sets forth how History, neglect- 
ful and cold as it necessarily is towards 
Woman while its grand themes are military 
and civil power, does, nevertheless, testify to 
the super-eminence of Woman in certain high 
qualities—such as self-sacrificefor nobleends, 
calmness in seasons of terror or death, noble- 
ness in sympathy for the suffering, the 
feeble, and the helpless. ‘‘ Popular senti- 
ment and common observation” deals mainly 
with Love, ‘‘ the most ennobling and purify- 
ing experience that man can know.” In 
Love Man “universally, openly, and of his 
deepest conviction, declares her Lotter, purer, 
more angelic than himself, and delights, 
during his greatest exaltation in this experi- 
ence, to prove the genuineness of his appre- 
ciation of her by giving up some indulgence 
of which her refinement makes him ashamed; 
by studying, according to his real manliness 
and worth, how he can liken himself to her ; 
and always it is by purification.” Also, 
‘‘society, acting from this sentiment of 
Woman, demands from her a personal purity 
which it does not demand from him,” and 
‘‘ Woman herself reverences purity, both 
moral and physical, in her sex, and is shocked 
at its lack in women, as she is not in men of 
the same condition.” 

For the reasons of which the above is a 
brief outline, the writer comes to the conclu- 
sion that Man represents the material and 
physical-force part of creation, and Woman 
the spiritual element and moral power, 
connecting him with the Divine. No men 
are good, she tells us, except in so far 
as they approach to the characteristics 
of women; even in their appearance 
they are unsightly objects except when 
they have feminine attributes. Even these 
exceptions she appears to consider very 
scarce, for she denounces the sex generally 
as sensual and cruel, gross and criminal 
beyond all bounds. This, we suppose, is all 
fair in the way of argument; but it is rather 
hard hitting nevertheless, and it appears 
that there is no help for unfortunate Man 
until the ‘‘ Illumination of Woman” takes 
place, when he will be raised to a noble 
nature. This will happen ina certain ‘‘ good 
time coming,” which is thus described. It 
will be the fifth era through which we shall 
have passed, and the first of civilization. 


Fifth. — Civilization. Wants springing from 
the most exalted elements of the nature become 
the motives to action. Objective advantages, 

wer, material refinements, elegancies, cease to 

valued as ‘ends, and are worthily and purely 
sought as means to the true end of Development 
into likeness of the Divine. Woman reverentially 
treated as the earthly representative of the Divine. 
Truer views of it, through acquaintance with her, 
becoming the property of Society. Life moulded 
theoretically and practically to the Idea of God. 
Aspiration towards the Divine Love and Purity, 
the honoured purpose of life, to which all other 
purposes become directly contributive. Law 
oo as the sure basis of happiness. 
Obedience from pure Love and love of Harmony. 
Love dominating the human relations. Woman, 
its type and embodiment, the sovereign in them ; 
the trusted leader in all the higher, interior, 
ascending movements. Elevation, purity, health, 
soundness, exalted powers, and fulness of vigour 
replace, under her rule, the degradation, corrup- 
tion, disease, feebleness, and suffering prevalent 
under the more sensual masculine sovereignty. 
Methods based in harmony prevailing pith etn 
not through submission, but from attraction to 
them. Action free, artistic, graceful, spontaneous; 





fruitful of results whose exalted beauty and sweet- 
ness kindle in the soul only the desire to excel the 
Done by the possible higher perfection to be 
attained in the Undone. Love of the Beautiful, 
the Good, and the True (characteristic of the 
Feminine as distinguished from the admiration for 
Power, characteristic of the Masculine), culti- 
vated and nourished in all persons, by all educa- 
tional influences. Wealth valued, not as an 
individual possession, but as a social, universal 
means to these ends, and to the complete de- 
velopment, moral and intellectual, of which they 
are harmonious features. Standards of feeling 
and action, the possible good attainable for Society 
—not for the individual as striving against social 
good: the highest attainable expression of gene- 
rosity, therefore, rather than of Self-Love. It need 
scarcely be said that this last stage lies before us ; 
visible, as yet, to few eyes, but plainly visible to those 
few. And this will be the Eraof Woman. Hap- 
piness the end of existence, by Truth as the road, 
and Love as the motive thereto. This is develop- 
ment into the likeness of God, who is the embodi- 
ment of the most perfect happiness that the finite 
mind can conceive, because He unites Perfect 
Love with Perfect Wisdom and Perfect Power. 


The sphere of Woman in this happy state 
of things will be Home, and her relation to 
society that of ‘‘ Artistic Maternity ’—the 
meaning of which the author takes some 
pains to explain, but not with entire success. 
In any case it is a peaceful and womanly 
condition, and a harmless conclusion to 
somewhat alarming premises. Merely re- 
marking that, its main purpose apart, the 
work has excellent qualities and contains 
some eloguent writing, we take our leave 
of this Lady of the Creation ! 








THREE NOVELS. 


Blackfriars ; or, the Monks of Old. A Romantic 
Chronicle. Three Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 
Trevlyn Hold; or, Squire Trevelyn’s Heir. By 
the Author of “East Lynne,” ‘ Danesbury 
House,” &e. Three Volumes. Second Edition. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Catherine's Marriage. A Novel. 
Irving. Two Volumes. (Skeet.) 
‘*M\HE monks of old” is a phrase which 
occurs so frequently in the pages of 
our author, and on which he dwells with so 
evident a pleasure, that we are tempted to 
fancy he must have been fascinated by it first 
in some song—probably a convivial one— 
and that the rich round voice of some jolly 
baritone must have so rung it into his mind 
that writing a book on the subject became 
inevitable. When he was once fairly com- 
mitted to the idea, the working of it out may 
have led him naturally enough to devious 
explorations in fields ecclesiological, archzeo- 
logical, topographical, and historical — in 
short, to much reading. Not to mention 
state-papers and county histories, our author 
has consulted Bede, Groves, Fosbroke, Fox, 
Froude, Hallam, Mrs. Jameson, Maitland, 
and the ever useful Stow. But, in thus 
working himself into the spirit and body 
of the period, he seems to have somewhat 
impaired his power of intellectual digestion ; 
and, in doubt whether to give us a book of 
history or of romance —a dissertation on 
medieval architecture or on ecclesiastical 
ornament and costume—an analytical survey 
of the religious houses within the metropolis 
or a pan in honour of ‘‘ the monks of 
old,” he has ended in producing a work of 
all these characters combined. Although the 
stoutness of the volumes may be monkishly 
characteristic, such an obesity in a three- 
volume novel is seldom seen at Mudie’s. 
Not, however, with the cunning of a Victor 
Hugo has our author spread the varied feast, 
but upon the good, old-fashioned, straight- 
forward principle of allotting so much solid 
matter to each subject. Neither are the 
individual parts always trustworthy : history 
and topography are frequently violated, and 
the anachronisms for a work so ambitious are 
not few. When Henry VIII., in spite of his 
bulk, was thrown in a wrestling-match on 
‘the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” his an- 
tagonist was a king, and the overthrow is 
not displeasing to us; but, when we find him, 
in the novel, unhorsed and tumbled in the 
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dust at one of his own tournaments by a 

oung and unknown knight, we are offended, 
en from the unlikelihood of the thing than 
from the author’s .thrusting suggestively 
before the mind’s eye the ignoble bulk of 
Falstaff instead of the royal massiveness of 
‘‘ Bluff King Hal.’ His natural son, too, 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, was a youth of brilliant parts and 
much promise, and only seventeen when he 
died ; but in the novel we find him a full- 

own libertine, under the name of Sir John 

errot. Stepney was never a ‘‘ river-side 
village,” but nestled round the same old 
church on Stebon-heath in King Henry’s 
time—and far back in the Plantagenet days, 
for that matter—as it does now; only the 
heath now, instead of the blooming gorse, 
has broken out into a boundless contiguity of 
brick and mortar. 

Our author tries hard to clothe his story in 
the quaint phraseology of the period—as, for 
instance, ‘‘ Meseems thou altogether wrongest 
me, sweetest dulcibelle, and misdoubtest 
mine intent. The lightning of thy being, 
seraph queen, hath quickened anew mine 
heart. I do but seek thee now, most lustrous 
of thy sex, in all lawfulness, and would make 
thee my peerless wife before the world and 
all mankind. This, and this only, do I urge 
on thy acceptance, lady—naught else, by my 
troth, and as knighthood and honour be my 
meed.”? But, for all his care, he is continu- 
ally falling into anachronisms of language, 
and sometimes makes his personages quote 
Shakespeare before ‘‘the bard of all time” 
was even dreamt of. He atones for this, 
however, by ringing the changes on any 
phrase or word which strikes him as 
euphonious or antique. ‘*‘Monks of old” 
we have already alluded to. ‘‘ Haught” is 
another example of the manner in which he 
dangles a word to death. We have ‘‘ haught 
monk,” ‘‘haught occasion,” haught this, 
haught that, haught everything. And, when 
Spenser or Shakespeare fails to furnish a 
vocabulary, he falls back upon the Minerva 
press, or bursts forth occasionally in this 
transpontine fashion :—‘‘ The isles of light 
spell-hung each night in heaven’s vault 
had faded away, and the fire-god of the 
ancient worshippers was mounting his blaz- 
ing throne, when the booming of the great 
muffled bell from out the tower of chimes 
announced to the drowsy friars the coming 
of the hour of blood—to the condemned, her 
dirge-note.”” Sonorous phraseology is not 
confined to the text: we find even in the 
Preface, where authors generally speak 
quietly, the following paragraph, which, con- 
sidering the light Froude and other writers 
have lately thrown on the central figure of 
the period, sounds very much like rant :— 


The monstrous crimes of earlier ages may, it is 
thought, find mercy in consideration of the pollu- 
tion and darkness of the moral atmosphere in 
which men lived and sinned. But, for all that, 
nothing can restrain us from execrating the 
crowned despot—the throned wretch, who at all 
times permitted his brutal passions to have full 
sway, who was at all seasons of his reign blind to 
the broad blaze of Christian civilization, and who 
trampled on his species and grew saturate with 
the best blood of patriotism and freedom. The 
ineffaceable blood spilt by the bloated tyrant 
Henry the Highth still darkens Heaven and Earth 
with its everlasting testimony. 


And what, then, is there of Romance in this 
‘*Romantic Chronicle”? Enough and to 
spare, good reader. Mistress Aveline More, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas More, and the 
heroine of the tale, is a creature who ‘“‘ shines 
like a sun-clad seraph” and is ‘‘the very 
archetype of sweetness and beauty.” Her 
eyes are ‘‘ wonderfully lustrous, filled by a 
strange fascination, and volcanic with un- 
stirred passion, and yet the spark to kindle 
and brighten the clear blue liquid depths 1s 
absent” —‘‘the thrice-blessed power of 
vision is wanting.’ Such beauty in such an 
age is a dangerous dower, and perils surround 
her on every hand. Sir John Perrot, an 
illegitimate son of the king, seeks to carry 
her off by violence, and almost succeeds ; but 
a novice of the famous Order of the Knights 
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Hospitallers of St. John, “tall, strongly-made, 
and athletic, and possessed of a form and 
visage which would have riveted the admira- 
tion of a painter or a sculptor, with long 
black hair and a countenance full of fiery 
ip and blooming with health,” rushes to 

e rescue. This ‘ideal of the youthful 
Achilles” is Richard Plantagenet, the grand- 
son of Richard III., and the hero of the 
romance. Dan Theodulph, the sub-prior of 
the Monastery of Blackfriars, a very sinister 
but accomplished personage, wishes also to 

in absolute control over the beautiful 

veline. His ‘“‘ grey, searching eye pos- 
sessesan unpleasant glare, as of some sombre, 
unnatural fire, and though, upon the whole, 
the face is well-looking, yet it exhibits very 
palpably the saturnine fury of cloistral pas- 
sion.” Our readers can easily imagine how 
this monk of the M. G. Lewis e will 
scheme and plot when told that he is father- 
confessor to the innocent Aveline. But, 
besides protectors in her father and in her 
Plantagenet lover, she has a guardian angel 
in Elizabeth Barton, the famous ‘‘ Maid of 
Kent,” who, having had bitter experience 
of the monk’s villainy, is able to thwart 
him and to preserve the heroine. There 
are seizures and rescuings; grand tour- 
naments and deadly combats; midnight 
meetings, masses, and murders; gloomy 
vaults and mysterious cloistral recesses ; false 
marriages and solemn divorces; kings, 
knights, and courtiers; cardinals, monks, 
magians, and yillains. Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine, Wolsey, Cromwell, and 
More—all move across the stage with more 
or less distinctness, and the curtain at last 
falls satisfactorily. 

The author’s great mistake lies in his at- 
tempting to blend in so crude a manner things 
so different in their nature; and, although 
he has “‘ devoted two volumes out of the three 
to the especial delectation of those readers 
who will open them only for the sake of the 
romance,” a man with so much love for 
monastic antiquities would have done much 
better by throwing his extensive knowledge 
into a separate form. The author has done 
himself scant justice in attempting to do 
what requires a Scott or a Hugo to do suc- 
cessfully. 

From the ‘‘ days of old,” and the ‘‘ haught 
monks” thereof, let us turn to our own 
time, and to such prosaic human nature as 
lives, schemes, and suffers under our own 
eyes, and to which the pen of a ready 
writer can give completeness and interest. 
‘*Trevlyn Hold” is the name of a fine old 
country estate down in the Northern mining 
district, and ‘‘ Squire Trevlyn’s heir” occa- 
sions the story. Mrs. Wood introduces us 
to two boys, on Ryle and Cris Chatta- 
way. The former is open, manly and 
chivalric, and the latter sneaking, selfish, 
and cruel: and in this case the boys are 
fathers to the men. George’s mother is dead, 
and Mr. Ryle, his father, has taken for his 
second wile the eldest Miss Treylyn of 
Trevlyn Hold, and is regarded as a gentleman 
farmer ; for the land, though now belonging 
to the Trevlyn estate, was once the property 
of the Ryles. Cris Chattaway’s mother is 
also a Trevlyn, and to her husband, James 
Chattaway, the old squire had willed 
the estate, believing his second son, who 
was abroad, had died without male 
issue. The eldest son had been dead some 
time. An heir, however, was born to this 
second son; but the knowledge of it was 
kept from the squire, and, on his death, 
Chattaway became lord and master of Trevlyn 
Hold. He received and sheltered the infant 
children of his wife’s brother when they came 
to England; but they grew up in his family 
as mere dependents, and whatever he could 
do to render their position bitter and humili- 
ating he did. Secure in the estate by the 
will, this cold-blooded and avaricious man 
tried, as hard as th a rg, would allow, 
te gain the good-will of the surroundin 
A ag but in yain. They would call his 
wife ‘‘the Lady of Trevlyn Hold,” because 
she was the old squire’s daughter; but they 
would never call him  squire””—only plain 





‘Mr. Chattaway ;”’ and even the peasantry, 
having an eye to the two orphans whom he 
trea so badly, and whose right to the 
estate they thought was indefeasable, re- 
garded him as a tyrannical upstart. His 
wife was the reverse of all this; and, by her 
gentle manner and endearing ways, she won 
the hearts of everybody. Of the impetuosity 
of the Trevlyns she had nothing, and the 
consequence was that she was a cipher in her 
own house, and her younger unmarried sister 
and Chattaway ruled everything. This 
quiet, timid, melancholy, but loving crea- 
ture was the only one who, at considerable 
risk to herself, made life bearable to the two 
orphans. 

Years roll on, and George Ryle, now 
managing the farm which the accidental 
death of his father by Chattaway’s bull had 
left in an involved state, owing chiefly to a 
bond which Chattaway should have destroyed 
on the death of the old squire, becomes a 
young fellow of some mark in the country. 
He had cleared off all the debts Chattaway 
said was owing, earned golden opinions from 
everybody, and, on his occasional visits to 
Trevlyn Hold, Chattaway’s own daughter 
looks on him with favour. Cris has also 
come to man’s estate, and, taking the key 
from his father, domineers over his poor 
consumptive cousin Rupert Trevlyn, and 
otherwise leads the life outwardly of a gay 
scamp and inwardly of aselfishcur. Rupert’s 
sister acts as governess to the family, and it 
is to her that the stout-hearted George pays 
his visits, although conceit blinds the eyes of 
her otherwise clear-sighted cousin, Miss 
Chattaway, to the fact. Old Chattaway all 
this time is the victim of a nameless fear, 
which the occasional forebodings of his meek 
but melancholy wife serve only to increase. 
He knows he cannot lose the estate, for his 
lawyers in London tell him nothing can 
upset the will, and yet he entertains a vague 
notion that some he he may be unseated. 
This renders him irritable and sometimes 
absent; and in a rash moment he horse- 
whips poor Rupert one night in the 
rick-yard. What comes of this and of 
** Squire Trevlyn’s heir” our readers must 

to Mrs. Wood’s volumes to learn. We 
ve read them with unabated interest from 
beginning to end. Some of the coun 
scenes are most truthfully realized, and the 
characters, both high and Iow, are as indi- 
vidual and finely modelled as we could wish. 
The three Trevlyn sisters are particularly 
good, and the consumptive boy Rupert, who 
suffered so sadly for indulging the Trevlyn 
temper only for a moment, is a character 
that would make an ordinary novel. Chatta- 
way and his son are both of them men 
one has known; and George Ryle is the 
noble sort of fellow that comes into the 
world for the express purpose of making such 
knowledge bearable. Some of the humbler 
characters, too, are excellent. We can in 
all confidence congratulate Mrs. Wood on a 
literary success which, but for her occasional 
slips in the way of preachment or reflection, 
would have been artistically complete. 

Of ‘‘ Catherine’s Marriage ”’ we cannot say 
much in praise. There is a certain power 
about it; but its incidents are sensational, 
and its style exaggerated. Here are three 
short extracts, as specimens of what is to be 
found in the book :— 

Mr. Ingestre pitched her towards me with an 
oath. 

“Cle, my lass! you never go hunting again ; 


mind that.” 
“What on earth is this for?” cried the 
frightened girl. ‘“ Papa, what is this for?” 


“It means that I will not have my daughter 
the associate of my ms, nor cut jests with the 
raff of a hunting-field. You shall be a lady, Cle, 
and not——” 

Ross’s hand was up, and a lightning blow 
descended on his father’s mouth. A horrible 
silence for one second; they each sprang, and 
then were grappling like two fierce beasts to- 
gether. .... 

Among the reeds and grass, turned upwards to 
the sky, was a human face; its deadly whiteness 
shone out most horribly amid the dark mass of 
tangled stems and roots in which itlay. Ingestre 
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saw the awful sight, and, with a dismal yell, leaped 
the gulf dividing him from it, and alighted knee- 
deep in water and mud, close to the spot near 
which it reposed, calmly staring at the dark sky ; 
for the eyes were wide open, and the mouth filled 
with slime and water. And there he stood, or 
oe waded, with his lantern turned full on that 

A midnight ride; a graceless sinner abroad, 
when God spoke in his own language above the 
earth—spoke in the wind—spoke in the beating 
rain, and in the darkness of that tempestuous sky. 
Could that man ride out amid the voices of that 
night and not listen to them ?—lived the life he 
had lived, and not hear it recorded by them ?— 
sinned as he had sinned, and yet not be awed by 
them ? 

If the author will quiet down, and write 
simply of things as he sees them, he will do 
something better than his present book, we 


are sure. 


PETERSBURG AND WARSAW. 


Petersburg and Warsaw: Scenes witnessed 
during a Residence in Poland and Russia in 
1863-4. By Augustus P. O’Brien. (Bentley.) 


()* all oppressed nationalities Poland has, 
in these islands, met with the largest 
amount of sympathy. We all resent the 
crime of the original partition, weep over 
the misfortunes of Kosciusko and his com- 
patriots, grow indignant at the ingratitude 
which so basely requited the services rendered 
to Europe by the renowned John Sobieski, 
and earnestly desire that Poland—free, inde- 
endent, and satisfied—may once more take 

er place amongst the peoples of the Con- 
tinent. Hence the intense interest of the 
British people in the success of the recent 
Polish insurrection, the earnestremonstrances 
with Russia made by our present Govern- 
ment, and the stirring speeches made in our 
House of Commons. Did it rest with us 
to make Poland “ great, glorious, and free,” 
how speedily and heartily would the task 
be accomplished! But what military aid can 
we isolated islanders render to a country 
like Poland ? 

If it be true that ‘‘ who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow,’ the Poles will 
not complain of the attitude maintained b 
England during their recent struggle, thoug 
that struggle had been, as we in this country 
believed, a really national one. We were led 
to understand that the late insurrection was 
a spontaneous uprising of a whole people 
goaded to desperation by intolerable oppres- 
sion. As such it commanded our warmest 
sympathies. This view of it, however, does 
not accord with the experienceand observation 
of the author of ‘“‘ Petersburg and Warsaw.” 
Mr. O’Brien says— 

If the true history of the late insurrection 
in Poland were thoroughly understood in England, 
public opinion would soon undergo a very great 
change. Not that sympathy for Poland would 
become less, but indignation would be directed 

inst those who, to serve their own ends, 
trafficked in the iotism of the Poles, and 
caused a profitless expenditure of blood. 

Resolved to see and judge for himself as to 
the real state of things in Poland, Mr. O’Brien, 
in the A of last year, left Petersburg 
for Wilna, the capital of Lithuania. For the 
benefit of future travellers he mentions that 
the journey of not more than 300 English 
miles occupied above twenty hours ; that his 
fare, first class, was £3. 3s., besides eight 
shillings for his portmanteau and travelling- 
bag. ‘‘ The accommodation at all the statious 
was very bad, and the prices for refreshment 
absurdly high.” At Wilna he found excel- 
lent quarters in the Hotel de l'Europe, which 
he pronounces superior to any of the Peters- 
burg hotels, ‘‘ with the single exception of 
Miss Benson’s on the English Quay.” He 
obtained a comfortable room for three shil- 
lings a night, and dined at the table d’hite 
for about two shillings. He lost no time in 
waiting upon General Mouravieff, to whom 
he carried letters of introduction ; and at once 
received permission to visit the prisons, 
mers og courts of justice, and any other 
public institution he might wish to inspect. 
‘‘Here,” said the General, “there is no 
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mystery, no concealment; everythin 
y and in the face of day.” In reply to 
our author’s remark that reports of cruelties 
ised by the Russian authorities had led 
ents of Western Europe to send 
remonstrances to Petersburg, he sternly 
refused to acknowledge the right of any 
foreign ade eye to interfere in the internal 
administration of the Russian empire. With 
his army of 120,000 men he was prepared to 
hold Lithuania against any foreign power 
whatsoever; but, for the pacification of the 
province, nothing more was required than a 
ood administration. To secure this he had 
all the Poles in government 
employ, and replaced them by Russians. 
Now his army was quite idle, he was able to 
spare troops to assist in suppressing insur- 
rection in the kingdom. Such was the 
redoubtable Mouravieff’s view of his position 

and its duties. 

Mr. O’Brien, accompanied by Colonel de 
Lebecheff, who had been on intimate terms 
with the late Sir Joshua Jebb, drove to the 
monastery of St. Jacob, beautifully situated 
at a short distance from Wilna, which had 
been fitted up as an hospital for the sick and 
wounded mar tant ad he found the 
arrangements t, embracing every re- 
quisite for health and cleanliness. “Seach 
patient was furnished by the authorities 
with a shirt, white canvas trousers, slippers, 
and loose dressing-gown of coarse striped 
linen. The character of the medical treat- 
ment might be inferred from the convales- 
cent state of one of the wounded insurgents, 
a lad of sixteen, who had received no less 
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patients stated that their food was good and 
abundant, and that they were kindly treated. 
Our author next visited the ‘‘ Convent of the 
Missionaries, which had been fitted up as a 
prison for three hundred men and sixty 
women.” Here he conversed freely with the 
sm wl being permitted when he chose to 

them apart and interrogate them out of 
earshot of the officers of the prison. In no case 
did his inquiries elicit any serious complaint 
of ill-treatment. The ladies, of whom hefound 
thirty of different ages imprisoned in one 
very large room, with one voice denied that 
any of them, or any of their friends or ac- 
quaintances, had been struck, beaten, or in 
any way outraged by the Russian autho- 
rifies, and seemed surprised that he should 
ask such a question. Our reas wy br ike 
tigations in Warsaw were atten like 
results. He visited the citadel and the hos- 
pitals, and made every possible inquiry, but 
no case of cruelty, outrage, or torture came to 
0 . The universal testimony of 
t mers was that they received every 
ind ce compatible with imprisonment, 
and of the sick and wounded that they were 
well cared for. 

The late insurrection our author holds to 
have been entirely the work of the ‘“ Cos- 
mopolitan revolutionists,” as he calls them 
an opinion sufficiently absurd. There is 
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and to give an outline of this mighty move- | such pre-eminent importance, should have 
ment in language understood by men of | received, comparatively speaking, so little 
average intelligence, is the aim of Myr. | consideration. Man, probably at a very 
Milton’s publication. The work opens with an | early age, found out that cold dinners were 


account of England before the dawn of his- 
tory—thetime of the Azoic rocks—and, giving 
arapid sketch of the various geological periods 
which our globe has undergone, lingers with 
evident fondness on the first dwellers upon 
earth—those pre-historic men about whom 
there has been of late such long and 
angry discussion amongst us. The contro- 
versy which arose out of the discoveries of 
M. Boucher de Perthés, scattered as it is 
over innumerable publications, is stated 
with clearness, conciseness, and even humour; 
and those who wish to know all that has 
been said and done about the famous fossil 
jawbone of Moulin-Quignon should peruse 
the pages our author devotes toit. There 
is something extremely fascinating in up- 
lifting the veil which so long has hung over 
the primitive history of man; and we feel 
almost as great satisfaction in speculating on 
the haunts of the old savage as we do in 
thinking of the state of the world thousands 
of years hence, when many things of which 
we only see the germs may have become fully 
developed. Mr. Milton has endeavoured to 
satisfy this feeling. He thus describes our 
worthy ancestors, or, we should rather say, 
those who had possession of the British soil 
before we had :— 

As to the old English troglodyte, the man of 
the caves, he must have lived in a state equally 
savage, hardly a stage above the beasts of the 
field, and much as the African earthman now 
lives; for not a scrap of clothing—not the poorest 
domestic utensil has been found. The cave was 
his lair at night, his workshop and kitchen by 
day. There he hammered away at his flint 
weapons or shaped his bone-tipped javelins ere 
he sallied out to seek his prey; and, when he re- 
turned with what he had trapped or slain, the 
cave was the scene of the savage family supper. 
When all—sire, dam, and cubs—had stilled their 
hunger, the shells of the oysters and periwinkles, 
and the bones and horns of the bear and deer, 
were thrown aside, while what was left of some 
huge beast was stored rudely away; after which 
all herded together, to pass the time in sleep and 
listlessness till hunger once more called them 
forth to the chase. As he grew more advanced 
he probably took to cooking ; for some recent dis- 
coveries show tliat at an early period he was very 
likely as far advanced as the South Sea Islanders, 
and had some ideas of fortification which almost 
connect his era with the times of the old Pictish 
forts—an improvement which seems happily to 
have been diffused through the neighbouring 
countries. At the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute, on the 8rd of July, 1863, Sir J. Clarke 
Jervoise, M.P., gave an account of extensive ves- 
tiges of the ancient forest of Bere, near his property 
in Hampshire. He exhibited a plan of a remark- 
able fortified site—a camp, surrounded by con- 
centric cireular trenches, evidently of a very early 
period—and described certain singular beds of 
burnt flints, locally known as milk stones, from 
the colour of the calcined surface. They lay in 
large quantities in the clay. Sir J. Jervoise 
thought it possible that these flints might have 
been used, when heated, for some purposes of 
cookery, in like manner as the South Sea Islanders 
are said to have heated water in gourds, or wooden 
vessels, by means of heated stones thrown into 
them. Mr. Albert Way described the traces of 
a similar culinary expedient in very primitive 
times, noticed by him in the excavation of certain 
singular dwellings on the estates of the Hon. 
W. O. Stanley, near Holyhead. 


Mr. Milton ought to have said, ‘‘ as the 
South Sea Islanders heat water in 

and wooden vessels by means of heated 
stones thrown into them ;” for the process is 
still going on in the Caroline, Fijian, and 
i elena. It was also noticed by 
Captain Maine in British Columbia; and 
Mr. Bollaert tells us that, in the Peruvian 
highlands, his dinner was kept warm by 
heated. pebbles thrown into it. The kitchen 
has its ages of stone, bronze, and iron, as 
well as the other parts of man’s household ; 
and we wonder that, considering se much has 
been written about the primitive phases 
which mankind has passed, this 

de t, to the present generation 
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not desirable, and hence resorted to roasti 
his food before the fire, or baking it on hea 
stones. The introduction of the boiling pro- 
cessmarks a stage in civilization. Forthecon- 
struction of vessels, even such wooden vesseis 
as are still in use for that purpose amongst 
savage nations, could not be wrought without 
some implements; and, finally, to make 
pottery—7.e., to mould certain kinds of clay, 
drying the vessels up to a certain point im 
the open air, and then baking, to say 
nothing of glazing them (a process unknown 
to many sayages)—is really so vast a step in 
advance that the mind naturally inquires 
how such a discovery could possibly be made. 
After the first plate of soup had been pro- 
duced, the art of cookery had surmounted 
the greatest of its peculiar difficulties. 

A succeeding chapter of Mr. Milton’s sug- 
gestive work introduces us to the first 
builders, and among them to the lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland. 

Tradition teils of few scenes more interesting 
than those called up by thinking of this simple 
fisher-people in their little wave-girt homes—a 
scene on which the genius of Homer might have 
dwelt with fondness. Little dwarf children taken 
out in times of peace to gather wild berries and 
weave flower-chains in meadows buried for ages, 
watching the jumping squirrel and the bright-eyed 
field-mouse, while the little goat-horned sheep 
clambered up the rocks or browsed in the ancient 
fields, or listening with awe to the growling of the 
great bears or the lowing of the huge dun oxen! 
By-and-by the babies are grown to dwarf darlings 
in quaintly-fashioned robes, and sit demurely 
ranged at work under the eye of their elders, 


“ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones,”’ 
knotting their curious flax garments first with 
their fingers, then with quaint bone needles and 
bodkins, and, as arts improved, with the rude 
spindle; while the men fashioned their deadly 
fireballs or simple pottery, shaping the coarse dark 
clay into jars as large as the old Roman wine vases, 
such as the Hindoo has used from remotest time, 
or chipped their arrow-heads of flint and crystal, 
or edged their bone daggers and their serpentine 
hatchets, or sallied out to hunt for fish. By-and- 
by they are dwarf matrons, grave with household 
cares—* on hospitable thoughts intent,” or thinking 
about getting off their young folks; and dwarf 
men of business and warriors, changing by-and-by 
into little elders solemnly meting out justice, and 
then little old men and women bent with pains 
and aches, sitting in the sunshine and chirping 
like grasshoppers, “ rerriyeooww éoixores,” think- 
ing often as little as the children sprawling about 
them how soon they are to be little corpses lying 
in the depths of the old lakes. Or when some 
mighty warrior or virtuous father of the state 
passed away to the land of spirits, the honoured 
remains were solemnly borne, with all the mourn- 
ful pomp of their simple faith, to the rude but 
vast stone tomb and buried, for the people of the 
stone age had a great respect for the dead; and, 
when they were Taid in their last resting-place, 
the arms were crossed upon the breast and the chin 
bent down upon the knees: as man lies ere he 
enters upon this scene, so he should lie, they 
thought, when he re-entered the great womb of 
Nature. Then they laid his arms and the offerings 
for the dead, food and trinkets, beside him; and, 
that done, the great stones were raised like 8 
chamber over the body, and above all was piled 
the vast funereal mound of earth. 

And thus they acted their parts in the pil- 
grimage of life tall the strong hand of the spoiler 
wasted their strength, and internal decay pro- 
claimed to their era that their hour had come, 
and their numbers began to thin and their stat 
to wane by a process as sure and steady as that 
which changes the man into the lean pantaloon. 
As they passed away, the wheel of time with each 
silent turn blotted out some trace that former 
years had spared, till all slept beneath the waters 
of the Swiss lakes in one common oblivion. 


We are not yet prepared, upon the evi~ 
dence submitted, to endorse the opinion that 
the. ancient lake-dwellers of Switzerland 
were pigmies, like the Andaman islanders 


of the present day. in man ts of 
the world houses were and are butt n 


piles driven into the water of sea, e, 
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or river, and a closer examination of their 
peculiarities would, in our opinion, throw 
considerable light upon the ancient Hel- 
vetian lake-dwellers. Houses upon piles 
were met with in Venezuela by the Spanish 
Conquistadores, and on the west coast 
of the South American continent they 
are to be found at the present day; the 
exact line where they cease has been stated in 
Seemann’s ‘‘ Narrative of H.M.S. Herald.” 
Again, they are to be seen in the Pacific, in 
Borneo, New Guinea, and the Fijis—pos- 
sibly also in other parts inhabited by the 
Papuan race. The mode in which they are 
used in the Fijis throws a possible side- 
light neoe the supposed pigmies of Switzer- 
land. All the pile-buiildtees of those islands, 
whether placed in the sea, the river, or the 
lake, are solely occupied by the children. 
All villages that are near water have one or 
more of these houses, or ‘‘ bures,”’ as they are 
termed, for their boys, grown-up people 
never visiting them. They are erected by 
the adults, and connected with the shore by 
long trunks of trees. When they are getting 
old, new ones are erected—seldom in the same 
spot, because nobody would take the trouble 
to destroy the ruins first; and thus sea and 
lake shores or river-beds have gradually 
become filled with remnants of piles which, 
to anybody not knowing the true history, 
would be mistaken for remnants of large 
villages. The Christian missionaries having 
set their face against the use made of these 
houses, and advocating the propriety of 
haying all the children under the parental 
roof, the lake, sea, and river dwellers of Fiji 
will soon have become as much a matter of 
history as those of ancient Switzerland. 

In his first chapters our author fol- 
lowed pretty closely the task set himself— 
that of interpreting in popular language the 
results achieved by eminent men of science. 
Inhis fifth—‘‘ The First Wanderers on Earth” 
—he somewhat changes his course, and sets 
up several pet notions of his own, often not 
supported by sufficient evidence, and in 
many instances diametrically opposed _to 
opinions hitherto considered sound. The 
tone of special pleading in popular books we 
have always regarded as an abuse. An 
author who wishes to give the lay community 
a fair notion of what is going on in the 
scientific world should be as impartial as a 
judge, state both sides of a question, and 
wind up in a temperate manner. As we go 
on the author more and more asserts him- 
self, and his language gets unbecomingly 
flippant and even abusive. When he comes 
to discuss the first language he is hard upon 
Max Miiller, ‘‘ who speaks repeatedly of the 
science of lan e; but how he proves it to 
be a science, or, indeed, what he proves it to 
be atall, passes” the author’s comprehension. 
The Oxford Professor is accused of “‘ carryin 
us on to a height where we expect to behol 
the source of hcnen revealed to view, as 
the traveller is carried by his guide to the 
‘source of some sacred river, and then he 
disappears: just as we think we are gettin 
to a point where we must be told the gran 
mystery of speech our light vanishes like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, and we find ourselves 
deep in all the mysteries of the classification 
tongues.” Oh! Mr. Max Miiller, why did you 
so disappoint your readers? Wasit dignified 
in an Oxford Professor to leave off just as a 
popular serial writer would do at the exciting 
moment with the stereotyped information, ‘‘To 
be continued in our next” ? Why did you not 
anticipate the discoveries in philological 
science of the next years? 

Professor Max Miiller may consider him- 
self lucky in being let off so cheap; for, in 
the succeeding chapter, on the first alphabet, 
some of the most eminent of his countrymen 
are handled much more roughly, and several 

are devoted to a volley of abuse of all 
that is German, quite ric gs in some vio- 
lent political paper, but sadly out of place in 
a work professing to introduce us to the 
‘pacific regions which Science claims as pecu- 
fiarly her own. Whilst that ingenious skin 
‘collector, Da Chaillu, about, whose merits 
‘public opinion is so muck divided, is taken, 





under Mr. Milton’s protecting , men like 
Grotefend, who laboured years fo decipher 
the cuneatic writings, are rated like pick- 
pockets. Humboldt’s admiration for Goethe, 
whom he could well appreciate, both as a 
natural philosopher, a poet, and writer, is 
held up to ridicule; whilst Schiller and 
Goethe's greatest works are sneered at as if 
they were so many productions of a penny- 
a-liner. Humboldt, as a profound thinker, 
might well be excused in admiring a man 
like Goethe, who could give to the world 
‘*The Metamorphosis of Plants” (of which, 
by-the-bye, the first correct English transla- 
tion has been published within the twelve 
months by Mr. Hardwicke). It was one of 
the greatest advances which 1 Fae Fa * 0 
the last two centuries had made, criti- 
cizing the labours of those who have gone 
before us in the field of inquiry we should 
not forget that, even if they were utterly 
mistaken in the direction they followed, we 
profit by it in no slight degree. Gro ing 
in the dark, they followed the direction whi 
appeared to them most likely to lead to 
satisfactory results; and we should probably 
have taken the same if they had not, 
by their failure, pushed us, as it were, into 
the right road. Even if Forster should be 
right in his interpretation of the cuneatic 
writings, Grotefend will not have laboured 
in vain. 

In dealing with the ‘‘ Difficulty of Defining 
a Species” our author dissects the Darwinian 
theory, and quotes with good effect the asser- 
tion of Agassiz that no botanist has yet found 
a plant in a transition state. He then dwells 
upon the Laws of Life, Life in the Blood and 
in the Nerves, and on bodily and mental 
giants. The chapter on men of genius isa 
collection of many curious facts which go 
far to prove that such men are seldom happy 
in the choice of their wives, have no or but a 
few children, and that their children do not 
become eminent. “Heyfelder of St. Peters- 
burg showed some years ago that it was but 
a popular fallacy to suppose that children of 
great men never become eminent; and we 
think many men of genius may be pointed 
out who have lived happily with their wives 
and have left a numerous family. 

It somewhat spoils the unity of the book 
that the last two chapters are devoted to Life 
in the Waters and Life in the Stars. About 
the first our knowledge is derived from 
actual observation; but all we know of life 
in the stars may be summed up in the 
unanswerable questions, Why should the 
stars not be inhabited ? and Is it likely, when 
we see the whole of our globe teeming with 
living organisms, that the stars should be 
without somewhat similar beings ? 

As the author had to travel over a great 
space of ground and discuss a vast variety of 
subjects, a few slips of the pen may be excused. 
He speaks of the Sigtllarias and Stigmarias as 
if paleontologists Tike Binney re Goeppert 
had not satisfactorily shown that they were 
but root and stem of the same plants. Pro- 
fessor Heer, the eminent Swiss savant, is 
called ‘‘ His.” The last descendant of the 
Mexican Emperor Montezuma is stated to 
be a Peruvian lady, though several male 
descendants still live in Mexico. Jaeger and 
Grotefend are raised to the rank of pro- 
fessors; and the so-called Maltese crosses 
seen on Peruvian pottery are still thought 
sufficientiy important to be mentioned, 
though Markham has shown them to have 
no meaning. But these and several other 
shortcomings we gladly overlook. On the 
whole, the work is ciently tive to 
be read with interest and profit by those who 
are not acquainted, from scientific sources, 
with the numerous subjects it embraces. 
Though differing from the author on many 

ints, we have been pleased with much that 

e has to say; and, in giving him a few 
hard hits when he seemed to overstep the 
boundaries of good taste, we bear in mind 
that he had just been attacking some of those 
mental giants about whom he has furnished 
such sample statistics, and that he had pro- 
bably not yet taken off the armour he wore 
‘in the encounter. : 
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CHRONICLE OF HYDE ABBEY. 
Chapters of the Biographical History of the 
French Academy; with an Appendiz relating to 
the Unpublished Monastic Chronicle entitled 
“Liber de Hida.” By Edward Edwards. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
title of the book isa riddle. What 
possibly can a foundation of Louis XTV. 
have in common with a foundation of Alfred 
the Great? Yet there is no preface to solve 
the riddle, or explain the mystery. The 
word appendix, which misleads at first, must 
help us out of the difficulty. Instead of being 
a supplement, as one would naturally sup- 
pose, y way of illustration or further elucida- 
tion of that which precedes it, in this case 
the word simply means something appended ; 
and the account of the discovery of the lon 
lost ‘‘ Liber de Hida,” an important wenkich 
chronicle of English history, compiled in the 
fifteenth century, is, but for the circumstance 
of its forming the second half of the volume, 
a perfectly distinct and independent work. 
It is this portion of the book to which we 
shall confine our remarks, because, in conse- 
quence of the publication of the fourth 
volume of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ Church His- 
torians of England,’ in which he included 
a copy of Stow’s transcript of part of the 
‘‘ Liber de Hida,” from the Lansdowne MS. 
in the British Museum, considerable interest 
attaches itself to Mr. Edwards’s discovery of 
the original manuscript, in its entirety, in 
the library of the Earl of Macclesfield, at 
Shirburn Castle, in Oxfordshire, in 1861. 
The book itself probably passed, upon the 
nt of the lands and buildings of Hyde 
bbey at Winchester to Winchester College, 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, into the 
College library. This conjecture is based 
upon the fact that, but a few years ago, in 
an old chest in the Muniment Room of the 
College were discovered most of the original 
charters of grants from Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman kings, which are set forth at length 
in the ‘‘ Liber de Hida ;” and we recommend 
Mr. Edwards, before he publishes the entire 
text as promised, to place himself in com- 
munication with the College authorities. 
Stow’s transcript is at best but imperfect, 
containing only about one-third of the whole ; 
besides which, the MS., having been tran- 
scribed on scraps of paper in a cramped hand, 
is in many places quite unintelligible. To 
make matters worse, the Museum binder has 
intermingled the leaves in a most confused 
manner, so that Mr. Stevenson’s text is 
fragmentary, and anything but trustworthy. 
In speaking of Stow’s transcript Mr. Thomas 
Duffus Hardy says :—‘‘ The k of Hyde 
is a reconstruction of earlier materials, com- 
piled within the monastery, and thus con- 
tains details, especially respecting Alfred, 
its founder, not elsewhere to be met. with.” 
He adds:—*‘ It contains citations of authors 
whose works have perished, and who are 
known only by this MS. and by the ‘ Chro- 
nicle of Thomas Rudborne,’ given by Whar- 
ton in the first volume of his ‘ Anglia Sacra.’”’ 
Bale, Pits, and Vossius seem to have con- 
founded the chronicle of Rudborne with the 
‘* Liber de Hida,’’ and call Rudbornea monk 
of Hyde Abbey; but, as Wharton shows, 
from the internal evidence of Rudborne’s 
‘‘ Historia Major,” he belonged to the convent 
of St. Swithin at Winchester. Pits was a 
Wykehamist, and probably may have had 
access to the original ; but, as he compiled his 
four folio volumes of British History, of 
which only that ‘‘De I[lustribus Angliz 
Scriptoribus” has been printed, during his 
twelve years’ exile at Verdun, he had often 
to trust to memory where documents failed 
him. When he died he left orders that his 
three unpublished yolumes should be buried 
with him; but, according to Anthony 
Wood, such was not the case, and they are 
still preserved in manuscript amongst the 
muniments of Liverdun, where he died in 
1616. Harpsfeld, who was also a Wykeham- 
ist; quotes the “‘ Liber de Hida,” sometimes 
as ‘‘Annales Noyi Coenobii Wintonensis,” 
and sometimes as ‘‘ Annales Wintonenses.” 


| Alford, in his “ Annales Ecclesix Anglicans,” 
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frequently refers to it. Its importance is 
thus sufficiently attested. At the end of his 
unfinished transcript Stow adds: ‘‘ Memo- 
randum, poe ate e = Booke ve pee 
in greate and large parchment writen, dyvars 
of thes things befors writen, and many other 
testaments of certeyn Saxon kings, which be 
writen in bastard Saxon, and translated into 
a and Englysshe.” 

The manuscript at Shirburn Castle is ‘‘on 
vellum, of large folio size, 172 inches by 113 
inches, written in doublecolumns; has, onsome 

ages, richly illuminated borders and initial 

etters; and extends to 78 pages, or 156 
columns, with 58 lines to each column. It 
breaks off in the middle of a sentence, and 
indeed of a word; but, fromthe circumstance 
that on the later pages the initials and other 
embellishments are sometimes only sketched 
in outline, and sometimes not even sketched, 
but only indicated by the pen, it seems pro- 
bable that the MS. was never completed by 
the scribe.” 

Mr. Stevenson, having only Stow’s - 
ment before him, says ‘‘the Book of Hyde 
in many respects corresponds closely with 
Asser’s ‘ Life of King ed ;’”’ upon which 
Mr. Edwards rejoins that ‘‘ this remark must 
be taken in a very limited sense as applied 
<4 the entire wor : and that, whatever the 
relevancy it may have as regards chapters 
twelve and thirteen, it has no lanehadk kia. 
ever on the other twenty-five chapters.” In 
proof of this he then gives twenty pages, 
printed in paraliel columns, from Asser, from 
the Saxon Chronicle, and from the Book of 
Hyde, and also the text of King Alfred’s will, 
in Anglo-Saxon and in Middle English, from 
the latter—which is the more curious because, 
failing, notwithstanding all his researches, 
to obtain access to MS. authority for the will, 
Mr. Kemble was fain to content himself by 
reprinting Manning’s text, published in 1788. 
The other wills given in the chartulary 
appended to the Book of Hyde are those of 
Bishop Elfsige, King Edred, Athelwold, an 
officer of King Ethelred IT., and Athelmar, one 
of his generals. These are all given in Latin, 
in Anglo-Saxon, and in Middle English. 

We believe we may safely hazard the con- 
jecture that the compiler of the Book of 

yde had access to the library of Winchester 
College. In that library are two copies of 
Ralph Higden’s ‘‘ Polycronicon”—a book 
largely quoted by the writer—one of which, 
the gift of the founder, has a breviate of the 
chronicles of the kings of England prefixed, 
ending with the coronation of King Richard 
Il., and also a continuation of Higden 
added, up to the same date—‘‘ ad hodiernum 
diem,” writes the scribe. In the former 
portion the Anglo-Saxon period differs in 
some particulars from the Saxon Chronicle. 

On a future occasion we may probably 
revert to the isolated chapters of the bio- 
graphical history of the nch Institute, 
which form the first half of Mr. Edwards’s 
volume. On the present we have purposely 
confined our remarks to the discovery of the 
long-lost Book of Hyde ; and, trusting to the 
correctness eee 6 account of ty t it is 
‘fan auncyen e conteynynge the o - 
nalls and increase of that a with the 
notable thyngs that hapned there,’”’ we look 
forward with much curiosity to the appearance 
of the entire text under Mr. Edwards’s edi- 
torial care. 
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The Naturalist onthe River Amazons. By Henry 
Walter Bates. Second (One Volume) Edition. 
‘With Map and Illustrations. (Murray.)—Tuars 
is an old friend with a new face; and we are de- 
lighted to think that a new edition of this alto- 
gether charming book of travel—one of the most 
charming we have ever read—has been prepared 
for a circle than that contemplated in the 
first edition, which is now out of print. We have 
little to add to our former criticism, in which we 
took occasion to point out the great value of the 
ng eo agebecoags na by Mr. Bates, we 
ranks amongst our he. Eagan Shas of an 
the interesting manner in which his travels and 
adventures are narrated—so that all along one has 











an interest in every butterfly he sees and every 
strange bird’s-note he hears. In the present 
volume the more roe 4 scientific portions are 
condensed, in order that the personal narrative may 
be “left entire, together with those descriptive 
details likely to interest all classes, young and 


old, relating to the great river itself and the | f 


wonderful country through which it flows.” We 
must also add that all, or nearly all, the illustra- 
tions of the first edition are preserved; and this 
is the more important as Mr. Bates’s are not the 
mere fancy sketches we are too much accustomed 
to find in books of travel. Here is a sample, taken 
at random, of the subjects and style of our author’s 
book :—“ The Indians play a conspicuous part in 
the amusements at St. John’s Eve, and at one or 
two other holidays which happen about that time 
of the year—the end of June. In some of the 
sports the Portuguese element is visible, in others 
the Indian; but it must be recollected that 
masquerading, recitative singing, and so forth, are 
common originally to both peoples. A large 
number of men and boys disguise themselves to 
represent different grotesque figures, animals or 
persons. Two or three dress themselves up as 
giants with the help of a tall framework. One 
enacts the part of the Caypér, a kind of sylvan 
deity similar to the Curupira which I have before 
mentioned. The belief in this being seems to be 
common to all the tribes of the Tupi stock. Ac- 
cording to the figure they dressed up at Ega, he 
is a bulky, misshapen monster, with red skin and 
long shaggy red hair hanging half way down his 
back. They believe that he has subterranean 
campos and hunting-grounds in the forest, well 
stocked with pacas and deer. He is not at all an 
object of worship nor of fear, except to children, 
being considered merely as a kind of hobgoblin. 
Most of the masquers make themselves up as 
animals—bulls, deer, magoary storks, jaguars, and 
so forth—with the aid of light frameworks, covered 
with old cloth dyed or painted, and shaped ac- 
cording to the object represented. Some of the 
imitations which I saw were capital. One inge- 
nious fellow arranged an old piece of canvas in 
the form of a tapir, placed himself under it, and 
crawled about on all fours. He constructed an 
elastic nose to resemble that of the tapir, and 
made, before the doors of the principal residents, 
such a good imitation of the beast grazing that 
peals of laughter greeted him wherever he went. 
Another man walked about solitarily, masked as 
a jabird crane (a large animal, standing about four 
feet high), and mimicked the gait and habits of 
the bird uncommonly well. One year an Indian 
lad imitated me, to the infinite amusement of the 
townsfolk. He came the previous day to borrow 
of me an old blouse and straw hat. I felt rather 
taken in when I saw him, on the night of the 
performance, rigged out as an entomologist, with 
an insect net, hunting bag, and pincushion. To 
make the imitation complete, he had borrowed 
the frame of an old pair of spectacles, and went 
about with it straddled over his nose.” As re- 
marked by our author in the preface to this edi- 
tion, signs are not wanting that the fertile valley 
traversed by the Amazons will soon become of 
higher importance to the world’s commerce than 
it 1s at present. It is something to possess a river 
savigatls to a distance of 2200 miles from its 
mouth ; and, indeed, Peruvian vessels have sailed 
from the Andes to the Atlantic. The probability 
suggested by Mr. Bates of a general curiosity in 
England to know more of this neglected country 
should be a raison de plus why his book should 
be read. Certain it is that all who take it up will 
be as charmed with it as we have been. 

Ninon de Lenclos et les Précieuses de la Place 
Royale. Par M. Capefigue. (Paris: tor a 
Unper the title of “ Reines de la Main Gauche” 
and “Reines de la Main Droite,” M. Capefigue has 
lately been giving us a series of little volumes on 
several queens, lawful and unlawful. What right 
Ninon de Lenclos has to figure among the latter 
we do not know, as she was merely a distinguished 
courtesan of the time of Louis XIII. and Louis 
XIV., but not the mistress of either of those 
monarchs. We do not either recommend this 
volume to any one desiring to obtain a history of 
her career. If M. Capefigue started with the 
intention of saying as little about her as possible 
he has been wonderfully successful. But in that 
case there does not seem to have been any special 
reason for placing her name on the title-page. 
The book is a collection of gossip and rather 
unconnected scraps of history, with here and 
there a not very valuable general remark. We 
don’t ourselves recognise “the old fool” as the 
epithet that most graphically describes Henry IV. ; 
and something more, , might be said of 








Sully than that he was “sour and grasping.” M. 
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a is fond of having a fling at the way in 
which history is now written. We do not recog- 
nise his own method as an improvement. 

God’s Word and Man’s Heart: the Gospel the 
Key to the Problems of Man's Moral Nature. 
Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 
ord. By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of Lin- 
coln. (Skeffington.)—IT is a great mistake to 
assume that orthodoxy debars itself from appeals 
to “consciousness.” On the contrary, there is a 
danger of such appeals being carried to a dis- 
agreeable length and becoming a new kind of 
cant. But the Bishop of Lincoln’s Sermons, 
whilst they consist professedly of an appeal to 
consciousness in behalf of the Gospel, do not 
offend one by any indelicacy or priggishness. We 
feel that the Bishop is endeavouring to realize 
honestly, and without exaggeration, the great 
universal wants of the human spirit; and the 
aspect of the Gospel which he presents is marked 
by breadth and simplicity. In other words, he 
manifests a reverent spirit both towards human 
nature and towards the Gospel. In the first ser- 
mon he speaks of “the sense of demerit’? which 
haunts the human consciousness, and of the 
satisfaction provided for this by the revelation of 
God’s Righteousness in Christ and the recon- 
ciliation of the sinner through forgiveness ; in the 
second, of the craving for a manifested God to be 
known and worshipped and loved, met by the 
person of a Divine and Human Mediator; in the 
third, of strength and sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit; and in the fourth, of everlasting life. The 
Bishop of Lincoln is not a Broad Churchman, but 
he is moderate, candid, and rational in his theo- 
logy, and his Sermons are not wanting in elo- 
quence of a grave and sober kind. In a fifth ser- 
mon the Bishop treats of the Nemesis of excess 
in Faith and Worship. There is something neces- 
sarily superficial in the Aristotelian treatment of 
faith and worship as means respectively between 
two extremes. But the extremes which the 
Bishop denounces are, no doubt, to be avoided, 

A Commentary, Practical and Exegetical, on 
the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—THIs neat little volume is 
—— a Cento of observations from theo- 
ogical writers of every school and age. The 
observations are sometimes such as need not 
have been fetched from a recondite source. For 
example, the remark “ No one is free from tempta- 
tion in this life: no one without God’s grace can 
escape from the snares which surround him,” 
attributed to Ferus (whoever he may be), is 
scarcely above the reach of thought of the most 
immature preacher. But the reader of Mr. 
Denton’s book may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the Commentary, apart from its intrinsic 
character, is the gathered fruit of many great 
divines. Thus one small page contains quotations 
from “Cyprian, Augustine, Alford, Andrews, 
Avendaiio, Salmeron, Guilliaud, and Bernard ;” 
another from “ Ward, Salmeron, Cyprian, Tertul- 
lian, Rabanus Maurus, Jansen, Augustine.” 

Sketches from Life and Jottings from Books. 
By W.H. C. Nation, author of “Trifles,” “ Cypress- 
Leaves,” &. (Newby. Pp. 288.)—Mnr. Nation 
has considerable facility in dashing off “ sketches,” 
and his “jottings from books” are curious and 
entertaining. His style is light, almost flippant ; 
and, although there is little originality in what he 
says, there is very much amusement. Most of his 
“ Gatherings from Gravestones” we have seen 
before ; but, in his “ Flowers that Blush Unseen,” 
he refreshes the memory and regales the finer 
sense by placing before us choice bouquets culled 
from the writings of the more obscure and almost 
forgotten poets of the seventeenth century. 
Among these are “ Thomas Randolph, M.A., 
and late Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge,” 
1643; R. Wild, D.D., London, 1671 ; and Thomas 
Flatman, London, 1682. In another chapter, 
entitled ‘‘A Book of Instruction Two Hundred 
Years Ago,” he gives some very amusing extracts 
from a volume “ Printed by EH. T., for Andrew 
Crooke, at the Signe of the Green Dragon, in 
Paul’s Church :’ 1654. The volume is en- 
titled “A Help to Discourse; or, More Merri- 
ment mixt with Serious Matters; consisting of 
Witty, Philosophicall, Grammaticall, Physicall, 
Astronomicall Questions and Answers, as also 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, Riddles, Jests, Poesies, Love- 
Toyes, &c., re-added and plentifully dispersed. 
Together with the Countryman’s Counsellor, and 
his Yearly Oracle and Prognostication, with 
Additions ; or, a Help to Preserve His Health : 
never before printed.” ‘The extracts from such ‘a 
book the can easily imagine quaint enoug 
The —— J us most is named 
“ Only a Poor Player,” and narrates rapidly, and 
with considerable spirit, the story of David Garrick. 
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On Cottage Construction and Design. B 
C. 'W. Strickland. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 121. 
—Hovses for the labouring classes in town, 
and cottages for them in the country, with some 
reference to light, ventilation, and comfort, have 
for some time employed the thought and leisure 
of good men. The importance of this kind 
of empty A requires no comment at our hand, 
and we but perform our duty in welcoming to a 
field so large every one who comes honestly and 
earnestly to the work. Alderman Waterlow has 
done, and is doing, for the city of London what 
Mr. C. W. Strickland would fain see accomplished 
for our country districts; and, if the working esti- 
mates of the designs before us are at all within 
compass, we see no reason why cottages of the 
class Mr. Strickland describes should not be 
multiplied. The book, besides chapters on “the 
arrangements of the plan of cottage,” “ details of 
construction,” “cottage design,” and “details 
of design,” contains, in the appendix, all the 
necessary specifications, and eighteen admirable 
plates of “ plans” and “ elevations.” It is rather 
to be regretted that the writer of so excellent a 
book should, in the conclusion, have trammelled 
its virtue by excluding all club and union men, 
not only from the benefit of his sympathy and 
advice, but also from “ Christ’s kingdom.” “The 
man,” continues our author, “‘ who has sold his 
conscience to a club, and has become the slave of 
a club delegate, is no longer a servant of the 
Prince of Peace, but has become a worshipper of 
Baal, and his idol is lawless power.” This, anda 
good deal that precedes and follows it, is, we say, 
rather to be regretted. 

Sunday-School Photographs. By the Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Bristol, Pa. With an Introduction by John 8. 
Hart, LL.D. (Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, 
& Co. Pp. 198.)—“ Te author of the following 
sketches,” says Dr. Hart, “is widely known—first, 
as a successful Sabbath School Missionary ; 
secondly, as a pastor who, in his own church, has 
given special attention to the cultivation of this 
department of the field of ministerial labour ; 
and, lastly, as a writer, who has most happily 
‘photographed’ for the use of others the results 
of his own observation and experience.” The 
sketches appeared originally, we are further told, 
in the Sunday School Times; and, on perusing 
them, which we have done with considerable 
pleasure, we find in them much clever and graphic 
description and certain touches of humour which 
none but an American could have imparted. There 
is no doubting for a moment that the “ Fidgety 
Superintendent,” the “ Heavy Superintendent,” 
the “ Slovenly Superintendent,” the ‘‘ Argumen- 
tative Teacher,’ the ‘‘ Unconverted Teacher,” the 
*“ Uneasy Teacher,” the “Traditional Teacher,” 
and the ‘‘Regularly-late Teacher” have all sat 
for their “ photographs.” Soalso have the “ Too- 
big Scholar,” the “ Rebellious Scholar,” and the 
“Lazy Scholar,” as well as the “ Apologetic 
Speaker,” the “Untimely Speaker,” and the 
“ Ridiculous Speaker.” 

Songs of Life and Labour. Edited by David 
Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., author of ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Geology,” &c. (Edinburgh: Nimmo. Pp. 
304.)—Titis forms one of the five volumes of 
selected poetry which Mr. Page has named, col- 
lectively, “‘ Life-lights of Song.” “As in the 
previous volumes of the series,” says he, “so 
in this, the selection has been made from the wide 
field of modern poetry, and in several instances 
from the works of living authors.” It is a pity 
that Mr. Page has not given us an index of hens 
authors. The book is handsomely got up, and the 
poems, both English and American, have been 
selected with much‘discrimination. 

Ocean Lays; or, the Sea, the Ship, and the 
Sailor, in a Series of Poems, Selected and Ori- 
ginal. By the Rev. J. Longmuir, LL.D., Ma- 
riner’s Church, Aberdeen, author of “ Bible 
Lays,” “Dunnottar Castle,” “Speyside,” &Kec. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (Kdinburgh: 
Johnstone and Hunter. Pp. 348.)—Dr. Lone- 
MUIR’s intimacy with sailors and the sea 
should qualify him for making a selection of 
Ocean Lays.” He begins with Shakespeare and 
Milton, and comes down to Campbell, Coleridge, 
and Tennyson. Not a few of the pieces, more- 
over, are y ere his own pen; and the collection, so 
far as “the sea, the ship, and the sailor” are 
concerned, is as complete as we could wish. 

Maude Talbot. By Holme Lee. . With Five 
Tllustrations. A New Edition. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.)}—Tue publishers do well in keeping the 
pleasant tales of Holme Lee continuously before 
the public in this cheap and popular series. 
“ Kathie Brande,” “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 
“ Gilbert Massenger,” “ Against Wind and Tide,” 





“Thermy Hall,” and “Hawksview” are now 
followed by this charming tale of “Maude Tal- 
bot,” to be itself followed shortly, we presume, by 
similar editions of “The Silver Age,” “ Annie 
Warleigh’s Fortunes,” “The Wortlebank Diary,” 


and “ Warp and Woof,” all of which still retain’ 


their deserved popularity and freshness. 

Is the Anonymous System a Security for the 
Purity and Independence of the Press? A Ques- 
tion for the Tres Newspaper. By W.H ves. 
(Ridgway. Pp. 32.)—Mr. Hareraves takes up 
the same ground that was occupied by Mr. 
Hughes in Macmillan’s Magazine some months 
ago, and, by a very logical process, comes to the 
conclusion that we would be much better without 
anonymous journalism. In referring to the con- 
troversy between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Delane 
he takes his place promptly by the side of the 
former, and thinks he raised a question of much 
wider significance than either of the combatants 
seemed to recognise at the time. The pamphlet 
is trenchant throughout, and well worth a perusal 
by all interested in the question. 

Critical Essays. By the Rev. T. E. Espin, 
B.D. (Rivingtons.)—THE seven Essays contained 
in this volume are expansions of articles which 
have all appeared, if we remember rightly, in the 
Guardian newspaper. They are on good sub- 
jects : Wesleyan Methodism, Essays and Reviews, 
Edward Irving, Hessey’s Bampton Lectures, 
Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, Bishop Wilson 
of Calcutta, Calvin. The reader who looks into 
them as intelligent articles written on moderate 
High Church principles is not likely to be dis- 
appointed in them. 

Sermons for the People. By ¥. D. Huntington, 
D.D., Preacher to the University, and Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in the College, at 
Cambridge. (Boston: Crosby and Nichols; 
London: Miall. Pp. 468.)—THEsE sermons, 
says the preface, have been both written and 
printed because the author thoroughly believes 
the things affirmed in them to be true, and 
hopes that other persons may be willing to medi- 
tate upon them with him. If we would give 
something like an approximate idea of the purity 
of spirit and vigour of style which characterize 
the volume before us, we could scarcely select 
a more appropriate passage than the following. 
It is from the sermon entitled “The Word of 
Life: a Living Ministry and a Living Church,” 
and runs thus: “If the Church will go forth, 
then, to win new victories, she needs only to take 
fearlessly up the supremacy with which her God 
has dowered her—namely, the reconciling life of 
her indwelling Lord. Shutting up all internal 
questions that make her militate against herself, 
she is to move on in her own absolute, sublime 
majesty, militant only against every form of sin, 
to enthrone the kingdom of God. She must 
cease to beg favours of worldly policy. She must 
stop her infamous coquetry with Mammon. She 
must not be bowing on Sundays to sectarian pre- 
judice, nor on week-days to social respectability, 
nor ever whisper guilty flatteries to popular sins, 
nor wait till great public vices are manifestly 
dying out of themselves, and feeble with approach- 
ing dissolution, before she dares strike at them. 
The staunch, uncompromising sincerity of old 
Puritans and Confessors must be in her muscles. 
An awful zeal must gird up her loins. Purity, 
freedom, equity, are to be more to her than costly 
churches ; the prayers of saintly men and women, 
and children too, her patronage; and her daily 
speech, the benediction of charity. She must 
hold forth, through her ministers, the word of 
life ; to wit, that God is in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself.” 

The Life of Sacrifice: a Course of Lectures 
delivered at All Saints, Margaret Street, in Lent, 
1864. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. (Masters.)—TueEsx lectures are 
both devout and thoughtful, and no one could 
either hear or read them without a feeling of 
respect for the preacher. But they are written in 
what strikes the ordinary reader as a peculiar 
dialect, and in a style by no means easy or lucid. 
They cannot be understood, therefore, without an 
effort. Their aim is to-set forth a lofty idea of 
sacrifice, as the act or life of unquestioning, but 
blissful, submission to the Divine will. 

Outlines of Geography for Schools and Colleges. 
By William Lawson, Training College, Durham, 
author of “ Geography of the British Empire.” 
—‘ THE principle on which this work is written,” 
says the preface, “is to dwell chiefly on those 
points which may be seen in a map; and thus 
greater prominence has been given to the descrip- 
tion of mountains, rivers, and towns than to 
other branches of geography, though these other 
branches have not been neglected.”” Mr. Dawson 
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carries out this idea in the arrangement of his 
text ; and, by a judicious use of bold type, the eye 
catches at once the more essential facts. e 
different countries are generally considered under 
three heads :—“ The Surface and Minerals, in- 
cluding also remarks on the Climate and Natural 
Productions ; the Rivers and Chief Towns, with 
the Industrial Pursuits of the People; the Coast 
Line and Commerce.” The plan is a good one, 
and carefully carried out. 

John Heywood’s Senior Atlas contains twenty- 
nine maps, in which the latest geographical dis- 
coveries are noted. The plates are rather unequal ; 
otherwise the series is likely to be useful enough. 

A Letter to the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in review of his recentiy-published pamphlet on the 
“ Emancipation Proclamation” of the President. 
By Charles P. Kirkland of New York. (New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph. Pp. 20.)— 
SHortT1y after the President issued his famous 
‘‘Emancipation Proclamation,’’ Judge Curtis 
published a pamphlet in which he not only 
animadverted on the policy of such a step, 
but expressed, in no unequivocal manner, his 
doubts “as to the lawfulness in any Christian or 
civilized land of the use of such means.” It is 
to rebut the arguments of the learned judge, and 
to counteract the influence of his pamphlet, that 
Mr. Kirkland takes the field. 

My Account with her Majesty: by Andrew 
Haliday (Partridge, Pp 15), is a cleverly- 
written tract on the advantages of “ Post-Office 
Savings Banks.” This is approaching the working 
man in the right way, and we are sure the influence 
of such a story will work for much good. 

Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. From the Danish 
of Goldschmidt. By Mary Howitt. (Chapman 
and Hall.) —WeE are glad to find this clever oo 
of Jewish domestic life, manners, and feelings— 
written by a Jew—added to Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall’s select library of two-shilling volumes. 
It gives a better insight into the home-life of 
Jewish families than is to be met with elsewhere. 

Lectures on Biblical Temperance. By Eli- 

halet Nott, D.D., President of Union College, 
§chenectad - With an Introduction by Taylor 
Lewis, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Union Col- 
lege. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 268.)—Dr. Nort’s 
lectures are ten in number, and were deli- 
vered in the winter of 1838-9 at Schenectady, 
New York, and first appeared, at the request of 
Mr. Delavan of Albany, “the munificent patron 
of the American Temperance Society,” in the Zn- 
quirer. They have since gone through several 
editions ; and the present one is specially prepared 
for this country, and has the advantage of an in- 
troduction by Dr. Lewis. The appendices, which 
are numerous, refer to the Scriptural, classical, and 
scientific phases of the question. 

Practical Swiss Guide. Red-Book for Switz- 
erland, the adjoining districts of Savoy, Pied- 
mont, North Italy, the introductory routes from 
London by France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
Rhine, and, in the briefest possible space, every neces- 
sary advice to see all that ought to be seen in the 
shortest periods and at the least expense. By an 
Englishman Abroad. Ninth Edition. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Pp. 228.)—Tue title of this 
handbook is so exhaustive that little is left for us 
to say. We have, however, gone carefully into 
several parts of it, and find that the book is 
all that it pretends to be. It is accompanied with 
maps, diagrams, practical plans of rails, woodcuts, 
and time-tables, besides a very useful vocabulary 
of languages. 

Notes on Wood. By Joseph Justen. (Dulau 
& Co.)—In this pamphlet Mr. Justen contrives to 
give, in a very satisfactory manner, many par- 
ticulars relative to the properties, relative dura- 
bilities, and preservation of wood, together with an 
account of the constructions of wood in England 
and in various countries. These latter sections 
are of value from an archeological point of view. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE aga pond new volume of poems, “ The 
Idylls of the Hearth,” is announced for pub- 
lication in July. 

Messrs. SaunpERs, OTLEY, & Co. are poring 
for publication a history of the careers of the two 
famous Confederate vessels, the Sumter ot the 
Alabama, compiled from the private journals of 
Captain Semmes while in command of the vessels, 
and from a mass of letters and other documents. 

Me. Horren of Piccadilly is about to publish 
a diction of colloquial expressions, giving, 
where possible, their origin, with instances of 
their use, which has been in course of preparation 
for some time by the compiler of the s * Dic- 
tionary of Modern Slang,” published in 1859. 
The new book is entitled “The Slang Dic- 
tionary ; or, the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and 
‘Fast’ Expressions of High and Low Society ;” 
and it will contain, it is said, several thousand 
words and phrases in daily use, but which are not 
contained in our English dictionaries. 

In one of the reviews in our last number there 
was an incidental mention of Canon Cureton as one 
of the small group of Europe’s greatest Oriental 


e#. | scholars. Ere the article appeared Dr. Cureton 


Mra Ake The). ‘ot Brenine Readings for Younger 


was dead. Hedied on the morning of Friday, the 
17th inst., at his age of ity -house of Westbury, in 
Shropshire, at the age of fifty-six. Born in 1808, 
and educated at ist Church, Oxford, he was 
ordained priest in 1834, and was for a time sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian. In 1837 he became 
aceon. aH: the MSS. in the British 
Museum ; t he retained till 1849, when 
he was pan = to a canonry of Westminster 
and to the attached rectorship of the parish of 
St. Margaret’s. Two years before that date he 
had. been appointed chaplain-in-o to the 
Queen. Recently he received the high honour of 
being appointed to a special or royal trusteeship 
of the British Museum, He was also a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, an honorary D.D. of Halle, 
corresponding member of the Institute of France, 
and member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, the 
Oriental Society of Germany, and many other 
Continental societies. These honours he owed 
7, yl great reputation as an Orientalist; 
ially as a Syriac scholar. It is 
more “t twenty years since this reputation 
was formed by publications of his while he 
was an official in the British Museum. His 
“ Corpus Ignatianum,” an edition of an ancient 
Syriac version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, with 
commentaries thereon, was published in 1845 ,and 
gave rise to an interesting controversy. Among 
his subsequent works were an edition of a palimp- 
tnd hi 8p parts of H sant found in an Eastern convent, 
an “Sp um hg caged: pauper art 
He was as ms on some work 
connected with St. Matthew’ ospel at the time | dresses, 
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of his death. About a year ago Dr. Cureton. sus- 


tained a severe nervous shock from a railway, 
accident near Streatham (for which he obtained 
£3170 in compensation), and his health had suf- 
fered ever since. Among his greatest admirers 
were the late Prince Consort and Baron Bunsen, 
to the first of whom, it is understood, he owed his 
preferment in the Church. As a parish clergy- 
man Dr. Cureton is said to have been quite out of 
his element. He was specifically the greatest 
Syriac scholar in Britain. 

THE ninth number of the Autographie Mirror, 
parents on the 15th inst. contains unpublished 
etters of the Duke of Wellington, Lords Clive, 
Anglesey, and Melbourne, Generals Stonewall 
Jackson and Stuart, Bedeau, Thackwell, and 
Marshal Wrangel, President Davis and others, and 
a sketch by Rowiandson. 

Tue Alexandra Park great “ Flower Show” of 
the season took place on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day last, the flowers being arranged with con- 
siderable taste in four tents, forming together the 
shape of a Greek cross. The exhibition of fruits 
was in other tents. Prizes tothe amount of £700 
were awarded on the occasion. 

Mr. Boorn of Regent Street is London agent 
for a large Russian work entitled “An Eth- 
nological Description of the various Nations 
and Peoples comprised in the vast Empire of 
Russia.” It is published under the patronage of 
the Russian Government, and dedicated to the Em- 
ew, by M. T. De Pauly, Member of the Imperial 

eographical Society, etc. The illustrations con- 
sist of sixty-two ps the | lithographie drawings, 
executed from nature, representing the costumes 
and types of the different nations and people 
described. 

M. Coster has forwarded to us a couple of 
papers which cannot fail to be read with great 
interest by those who make the food question the 
important inquiry it deserves to be. The one is 
his ‘*Note sur les Huitriéres Artificielles des 
Terrains Emergents’—a supplementary paper of 
four quarto pages to his valuable book on the 
subject of the formation of Oyster-beds, a source 
of wealth which no landed proprietor should 
neglect whose land is within the immediate ebb 
and flow of the tide of the sea, or even on the 
banks of tidal streams, where the density of the 
water is not destroyed by the influence of land- 
springs. This paper was read at the Justitut, of 
which M. Coste is a member, on the 8rd of 
November, and has been printed in the “ Comptes- 
rendus des Séances de |’Académie des Sciences.” 
The other is on the cultivation of fish of the sea— 
a sure and certain source of wealth if properly 
managed. It was read at the Institut nm July 
last, and bears the title of ‘‘ De l’Aliénation des 
Rivages comme Moyen de créer des Richesses 
nouvelles, et de transformer I’ Inscription Maritime 
en Conscription Maritime”—a conscription, by the 
ways which reminds one of the old song of “ Dilly, 

» dilly Ducks,” for the killing and eating of 
these conscriptions are the gist of M. Coste’s 
argument. It is pleasant to read these sensible 
papers of M, Coste after the perusal of some of 
the trashy dissertations on pisciculture with 
which we se lately been favoured at home. 

Sir Humpurey Davy is to have a memorial 
raised to him in his native town of Penzance. 
£1500 have already been subscribed by the in- 
habitants themselves, but they anticipate increas- 
ing this sum to £10,000 from other sources. 

Rr. Harn FRisweEt1 has a new novel in hand, 
to be published by Messrs. Low, Son, and Marston 
in September, under the title of “A Splendid 
Fortune.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following little 
account of Hawthorne’s funeral :—‘‘ Hawtherne 
died. when five days absent from home, in the same 

that Thackeray died—found dead with a 
mei upon his face, A friend was with him. He 
had lived at Concord, and his funeral there was a 
beautiful one. The church was heaped with 
flowers, the music admirable, the grave dug i in & 
sod literally alive with violets, under singing 
pines, and bordered with a wreath of white Mies 
He was borne to the body’s rest by a troop of 


literary friends of the Atlantic Club—Emerson - 


and Longfellow walking first; Agassiz, Holmes, 
Lowell, &e., afterwards. Fields carried his 
last unfinished manuscript in his hand. All the 
young women of the place brouglit wreaths, apple- 
blossoms, and all the promise of our spring. ‘Lhe 
day was lovely—the birds in full warble—the winds 
in choir. They say it seemed a festival of life 
rather than the ceremony of death.’’ 
AMoNGstT recent American publications we have 
= ne yo ang of the Acenipintnation, ps Spnnitioa? 
 yielnig i Regoceen ers, Ad- 
and Messages, with a 
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Preliminary Sketch of his Life,” by Henry J. 
Raymond—a volume of some 500 pages @ propos 
of the coming election for President. 

THE genus Pins has always formed one of the 

most interesting amongst the families of trees as a 
study to owners of landed property. Just now, 
for a few days, there is on view at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at South Kensing- 
ton a very large collection of plants, cones, draw- 
ings, photographs, &c., of Conifere which served 
to illustrate the lecture of Mr. Murray, delivered 
on Tuesday last. Amongst the photographs are 
those of the Wellingtonia, taken in California from 
the gigantic trees themselves ; of majestic Deodara 
pmes, taken in the Himalayas; of Canadian firs, 
taken in Nova Scotia ; and of some very beautiful 
European cone-bearers, taken by Mr. Warren 
Vernon, Mr. Ross, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Graham, 
Mr. White, and other no less skilled out-door 
photographers. A visit to this exhibition is well 
worth the while of all persons planting and im- 
proving their estates. The Bazaar in aid of the 
Building Fund of the Female School of Art, 
which opened on Thursday last at these Gardens, 
closes to-day. 
_ Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce for 
immediate publication “Ten Days in a French 
Parsonage in the Summer of 1863,” by Dr. 
George Musgrave. They have had on view, since 
Wednesday last, the picture of “ Washington 
Irving and his Literary Friends at Sunnyside,” of 
which they are about to issue an engraving. 

THe Minister of Public Instruction of France 
has ordered the General Inspector of Schools, 
M. Gaudon, immediately to proceed to the Dé- 
partement de la Meurthe et les Vosges and to take 
forthwith the necessary steps “for the protection 
of the inhabitants of these parts against the 
German language.” M.Gaudon and the District- 
Inspector have convoked forty-five German school- 
masters, and promised them certain rewards if 
they would do their utmost for the propagation 
of the French language in their special circles. The 
schoolmasters, however, confessed that, although 
they had all along done their very best towards 
this purpose, their labours remained fruitless, 
since the clergymen and maitres were against 
them. A circular to those personages was finally 
drawn up and issued in the name of the highest 
authorities, in which they are strongly urged to 
assist the schoolmasters in their “ work of civi- 
lization ’—viz., the propagation of the French 
language in the Vosges. 

THE petition to the Senate for the abolition 
of capital punishment in France has already ob- 
tained 100,000 signatures. 

THe professors of the Collége de France have, 
in their recent meetings, in order to show their 
disapprobation of Renan’s dismissal, proposed for 
the newly-created chair for Comparative Philo- 
logy two candidates according to their wrath— 
viz., Adolf Regnier, the translator of Schiller 
into French, a staunch Orleanist, and who, 
if elected, would immediately have to be dis- 
missed again, since he would, under no circum- 
stances, take the oath; and Bréal, a young man 
of very great promise, but who likewise does not 
seem to be particularly liked in government 
circles. ‘ Bréal, like Munk, professes the Jewish 
faith. The appointment of the latter, if, in his 
weak state of health and his blindness, he could 
be prevailed upon to oe the office, would be 
a real boon to science. He is one of the most 
eminent Semitic scholars living. 

Tue family of M. Jomard, the celebrated geo- 
grapher, recently deceased, has just issued the 
collection at which he had been working since 
1828, and which he had just finished when he 
died—viz., the “ Monuments de la Géographie,” 
a history of geography, as he used to call it, 
written by itself. The collection consists of 
twenty-one plates, containing the fac-similes of all 
the ancient maps known in Europe and in the 
Rast, the celestial and terrestrial globes, mappe- 
mondes, cosmographical tables, astrolabes, and 
instruments of observation in use since the earliest 
times to the period of Ortelius and G. Mercator 
—that is, to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
“Monuments” contain, among other things, the 
bronze Kufic celestial globe of the eleventh cen- 
tury in the Imperial Library of Paris; the map 
of an itinerary from London to Jerusalem, from 
the Chronicle of Matthew Paris in the British 
Museum ; the mappemonde, painted on vellum, 
executed by command of Henry IL, king of 
France, the original of which was lately bought 
for 20,000fr.; the mappemonde of Mer- 
cator, &c., &e. 

A rreacy of 20,000 francs has been bequeathed 
to the French Académie des Scienees by Miss 
Agathe Letellier, which, under the name of 





“Savigny Foundation,” is to supply young 
zoologists with the necessary means of continuing 
M. de Savigny’s investigations in Egypt and Syria. 

A verTerRaN of the First Empire, General de 
Mylius, had offered to the Académie de France to 
found a prize (500 fr. rente), which should be 
given annually, in the shape of a gold medal, to 
the author of the best essay on general religious 
tolerance. The Academy, however, has declined 
the offer ; and General Mylius now offers it to any 
society which may be willing to take up the plan. 

Counr MonrTatemMBert has returned from 
Belgium to France, and has gone to Bourgogne 
in order to finish his history of the monks in 
the East. 

Tue last volume of Count Broglie’s “ History 
of the Church and the Roman Empire in the 
Fourth Century” is to appear in autumn. 

RENAN has a pamphlet in hand entitled “ Ma 
Situation,” in which, it is said, he will offer 
himself as a candidate for the Opposition at the 
next election. 

PELISSIER’s memoirs will, after being officially 
cleansed from all disagreeable matter, appear under 
the title ““ Mémoires et Souvenirs par un Maréchal 
de France.” The Duchess is said to receive a 
pension of 25,000 francs. 

Accorp1nG to La France, Prince Napoleon is 
preparing an account of the lives and writings of 
the members of the family of Bonaparte. 

OF new journals started at Paris within the last 
few weeks we mention: ZL’ Indépendance Drama- 
tique, Journal de la Liberté des Thédtres; La 
Salle @ Manger, Chronique de la Table, Revue 
Anecdotique, Recettes Culinaires, 4e., par des 
Gourmets Littéraires et des Maitres de Bouche ; 
and Corriere Italiano, Giornale Internazionale, 
politico, litterario e finanziario. 

Tur old castle of Plessy-les-Tours, the seene of 
Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” has just been pur- 
chased by a member of the Paris stock exchange, 
who intends restoring it in keeping with the 
period of the action of the novel. 

Mitton’s “Paradise Lost,” translated into 
French by Chateaubriand, with a biographical 
memoir by De Lamartine, has just been published 
at Paris in quarto, illustrated with twenty-five line- 
engravings upon steel. 

Count D’Hunotste1n has been for some time 
engaged in editing the unpublished letters of 
Marie Antoinette, which form an autobiographical 
record of her life from 1770, when, at the age of 
fifteen, she was married to Louis XVI, then the 
Dauphin, to 1792, a year before her execution. 

A NEw treatise on the state of ancient navies 
has appeared at Calvary’s in Berlin, entitled “ De 
Veterum Re Navali: scripsit B. Glaser,’’ with 
woodeuts. The author, the first German after 
Boeckh who has gone into the matter, endeavours 
to prove that the form of ancient vessels, on 
the whole, differed little from our own—less, at 
all events, than has hitherto been believed by 
archeologists. Several other points in connexion 
with the historical development of the great mari- 
time nations of antiquity and their fleets give the 
treatise a more general interest than the title 
would seem to promise. It is a pity thatit should 
be written in Latin, its use thus being confined 
to a small circle of readers only. 

Tur famous Lamberti Church in Miinster, 
from the tower of which are suspended the three 
iron baskets in which Johann von Leyden, Knip- 
perdolling, and Krechtwig were carried about the 
country before their execution, has got shaky, and 
will be restored shortly. The whole front of the 
church will be rebuilt and redecorated at the same 
time. 

Ar the Basle University Library a most im- 
portant discovery has been made—a hitherto 
unknown poem by Sebastian Brandt, the cele- 
brated author of the “ Narrenschiff,” who lived at 
Strasburg in the 15th century. The poem dates 
from the time of his temporary sojourn at Basle, 
and treats of the first meteor that fell at Ensisheim, 
in 1492. 

“UnsER gegenseitiger Freund” will be the 
German title of Dickens’s new novel. “ Gemein- 
sam,” or “ Gemeinsehaftlich,” would have been 
more in keeping with sense and logic; but the 
dustman’s phrase (for it will be he who will use 
the obnoxious term “ mutual” on p. 96, if we are 
not mistaken) is not. our or the Germans’ phrase. 

Pavut Heysg, the German novelist, has a volume 
of smaller tales in the press entitled “ Meraner 
Novellen.” 

A NEw and elegant translation into German of 
the Gulistan of Sadi, “ Der n des 
Scheikh Sadi aus Schiras,” by G. H. BP. Nessel- 
mann, has been published at Berlin. 

Hrrnerto the dates given of Meyerbeer’s birth 
were rather doubtful. The day generally given 
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was the 5th of September, but the year fluctuated 
in the various necrologies between 1790, 91, 92, 
and even 94. An official look into the registry, 
however, has set the doubts at rest. As the 

of his birth was found there the 5th Elul, 5551(= 
September 5th, 1791), he would thus soon 
reached his seventy-third year. 
curious details in his testament are, that he left 
nothing to his servants, an annui 
to his wife, and to each of his 


however, have received large donations—e. 
Association des Auteurs Musicals and the Société 
des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques, each of 
which receives 10,000 francs. The about 
the MSS. which he left, and which were to be de- 
livered up to that one of his hildren who 
should prove a musical genius, does exist, but with 
the addition that, in ease there should not be 
such a dson in existence, the Royal Library 
at Berlin should become sole heir to his literary 
remains. 

Tue following particulars about the Pope’s 
family are given by a Vienna paper :—“ Pius [X. 
has two older brothers, Count Gabriel Mastai, 84 
years, and Count Gaétan, 80 years of age. His 
sister, Countess Bernini, is77. His father, Count 
Hieronymus Mastai, reached an age of 84, his 
mother of 82, his grandfather, Count Hercules 
Mastai, of 96 years. The family Mastai is numer- 
ous. Count Gabriel has two sons—Lodovico, 
married to the Princess Del Drago; Hercules, 
married to the niece of Cardinal Cadolini. Four 
sisters, of whom one is still alive, gave the Pope a 
numerous crew of nephews. The family Mastai 
boasts of never having received anything from the 
public purse. 

“PPAHLBAUTEN ’—the mysterious lake-dwellings 
found within the last few years in Switzerland— 
have now also been discovered in Bavaria, in the 
Starnberger See. Professor Desor, from Neuf- 
chatel, an eminent geologist who, in a recent work, 
“Die Pfahlbauten des Neuenburger Sees,” pro- 
nounced his decided conviction of the existence 
of such remnants on the locality where they were 
now discovered, has taken the first steps towards 
a further investigation on the spot. 

Tue Académie des Sciences in Paris has elected, 
in the place of Barlow, Professor Magnus, from 
Berlin, as correspondent for the section of general 
Physical Science. Among the candidates pro- 
posed were Dove and Riess in Berlin, Kirchhoff 
in Heidelberg, Weber in Gottingen, Pliicker in 
Bonn, Jacobi in St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Prrrz, the principal librarian of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, has issued a Report on the 
history and progress of the “ Monumenta Ger- 
manie Historica,” edited by him and a number of 
savans for a number of years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications eannot be inserted.) 


“T” OR “MBE.” 
To the Editor of Tus READER. 
Hampstead, June 22nd, 1864. 
Sir,—Mr. Ellis sak in your last number, 
make 


inasmuch as it supplies the 
grammarian classifies and reduces to a system, 
showing, by induction, the general principles 
upon which the language is constructed. In this 
process he is not at liberty to rejeet or condemn 
anything that he finds in general and approved 
use. After the grammarian has carried his 
classifying and systematizing process to its utmost 
extent, he will find, in every a mass of 
heterogeneous materials which bid defiance to all 
efforts at generalization. These he can only bring 
together under the head of Idioms, If lan 

remained stationary, the language of the gram- 
marian would here cease, But is not 


stationary : it is ever varying. Old forms 
and expressions are continually going out of use, 
while new ones are as constantly being imtro- 
duced. Upon these changes the grammarian 
exercises his influence, the tendency of gram- 
matical studies being to discourage the use of old 
and the introduction of new forms and expressions 
which are not in accordance with the general 


principles of the , and to encourage 

those which are. fag oy pany me - 
The tite f i to be recognised 

title of an expression as 8 

part of a language is not established by its 
especially 


by 





THE READER. 
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grammarians, properly so called, wrote as they 
ke; nor by its use by writers of fiction, who 
i ig Bm into the mouths of their dramatis 
persone characteristic of them; nor by 
a few isolated vypcears only even in modern 
writers writing in id persona. 

Mr. Ellis’s examples are all unfortunate. The 
first, ‘“‘ This shy creature, my brother says, is me,” 
is evidently a colloquial expression. Is all the 
language of Charles Dickens’s characters to be 

ised as English and his name adduced as 
authority? The second, from Addison, “Itis not 
me you are in love with,” is strictly grammatical 
according to the rule I havelaid down. “Me” is 
not the predicate, but governed by the preposition 
“with.” The third is from Sydney Smith—“ If 
there is one character more base than another, it is 
him who,” &c. Now, although no one would see 
down Sydney Smith as a hen oy writer, there are 
few, I apprehend, who would say that he was a 
careful one; and, if he could be brought from his 
grave to pronounce judgment on the sentence 
above, my belief is that he would acknowledge it 
as a slip of the pen. Can Mr. Ellis produce a 
single instance from Macaulay, or a dozen 
instances from all the acknowledged good writers 
of the present century, where it is not the language 
of a character ? 

Mr. Ellis’s attack on “I” savours too much of 
the isan. If everything not Teutonic is “ un- 
couth,” ‘ monstrous,’ and “unnatural,” he will 
find much in the English language to offend him. 
“Tt is me” is no more Teutonic than “It is I,” 
and is quite as much a neologism. To be Teutonic 
he must go back to Chaucer’s “It am I” (Ger- 
man, “Ich bin es”), which is pure and has a 
much better and older title than “It is me.” 
Mr. Ellis does his best to make “It is I” appear 
a monstrosity when he substitutes for the imper- 
sonal ne in the neuter gender a noun in the 
masculine which it does not represent. Where is 
the man that would consent to be called “it” ? 
What would Mr. Ellis substitute for “It” in “It 
rains,” “‘ It snows,” and other similar impersonal 
forms in order to test their “ monstrosity ’’ ? The 
uncouthness, Mr. Ellis asserts, arises from “I” 
being used as a predicate. Will “me” do 
better? Try. The verb ¢o be being merely a 
—_ subject and predicate are interchange- 
able. “That man is I’? =“I am that man.” 
“That man is me” = “Me am that man.” 
Is this less uncouth? ‘The uncouthness of the 
former expression is not in the lan , but in 
the idea. Mr. Ellis says: “I cannot find J used as 
a predicate anywhere but in this new English 
phrase ‘It is I.’” He might say the same of 
every noun and pronoun. ‘The obvious reason is 
that the verb to be is the only pure copula. 
That other languages do not use a predicate in 
the corresponding expressions is no reason why 
we should not, or why we should use an ungram- 
matical form in preference to a matical one. 

To my facetious critic Mr. Moon, who has gone 
off at a right angle from the matter in hand to 
dispute the pony of my 5 (omay of noise as 
a part of a military display, I have only to say 
that, if he can persuade military and naval men 
to his view, and induce them to dispense with the 
use of powder in all future reviews, sham fights, 
and utes, he will deserve the thanks of his 
country for the saving thereby effected, and I will 
humbly acknowledge my error.—I am, &c., 

F. L. Sorzr. 


WHAT IS A PREDICATE ? 
To the Editor of Tuk Reaver. 
Working Men’s College, 18th June, 1864. 
Srz,—Though wishing not to bore you further 
with the Me and J controversy, I still ask s 
to remark on one sentence of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
letter.. He says :—“I cannot find Z used as a 
icate anywhere but in this new English phrase 
*Itis I. Take Mark xiv. 19, ‘Isit1?’” And 
this sentence, “ Zs it I?” he actually brings for- 
ward as not containing J in the predicate. In 
the name of common sense, where else is the J? 
The subject of the sentence is it, the verb of the 
predicate is, and its complement /—just as plainly 
as if the assertion were “It is I,” the interroga- 
tion being matter of position and accent, and not 
affecting the grammatical analysis of the sentence. 
Mr. Ellis’s own evidence disproves his case. 
There can be no question among people rightly 
taught that Jt is J is the right phrase so long as, 
“according to our present notions of - 
(to repeat my former phrase), J is the nominative 
and me the objective of the 1st pronoun. When 
those notions are altered to Professor Key’s, and 
me recognised as the nominative, then Jt is me 
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SCIENCE. 
GENERAL SABINE ON MAGNETIC 
DISTURBANCES. 


Foy the important memoirs recently pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, one by its dis- 
tinguished President on Magnetic Disturb- 
ances—a subject he has made his own—is of 
especial value. In addition to passing under 
review the labours of the Berlin and Git- 
_— Associations, the British investigations, 
and the comparison of the Kew observations 
with those made at Pekin and Nertschinsk, Ge- 
neral Sabine makes a further comparison of the 
most notable disturbances at Kew and Nerts- 
chinsk during 1858 and 1859; and the application 
of the same method of research to which we owe 
the discovery of the decennial variation has led 
him to more than suspect another secular change, 
referable to direct solar influence operating in a 
cycle of yet unknown duration. 

The Berlin Association, formed under the 
auspices of Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
consisted of observers in very distant parts of 
the European continent, by whom the precise 
direction of the declination-magnet was recorded 
simultaneously at hourly intervals of absolute 
time, at forty-four successive hours at eight con- 
certed periods of the year, which thence obtained 
the name of “ Magnetic Terms.” By the com- 
ar of these hourly observations it became 

own that the declination was subject to very 
considerable fluctuations, happening on days 
which seemed to be casual and irregular, but were 
the same at all the stations, consequently over 
the continent of Europe generally. This conclu- 
sion was confirmed by the Géttingen Association, 
established at the instance and under the super- 
intendence of MM. Gauss and Weber, by whom 
the “ Term-observations”’ were extended to six 

riods in the year, each of twenty-four hours 

uration, the records being made at intervals of 
five minutes. The number of the stations at which 
these observations were made was about twenty, 
distributed generally over the continent of Europe, 
but not extending beyond it. They were con- 
tinued from 1834 to 1841, The observations 
themselves, as well as the conclusions drawn from 
them by MM. Gauss and Weber, were published 
in the well-known periodical entitled “ Resultate 
aus der Beobachtungen des magnetischen Vereins.” 
The synchronous character of the disturbances, 
over the whole area comprehended by the Associ- 
ation, was thoroughly confirmed: the disturbing 
action was found to be so considerable as to ocea- 
sion frequently a partial, and sometimes even a 
total obliteration of the regular diurnal move- 
ments, and to be of such general prevalence over 
the greater of Europe, not only in the larger, 
but im most of the smaller oscillations, as to make it 
in a very high degree improbable that they could 
have either a local or an atmospherical origin. 
No connexion or correspondence was traceable 
between the indications of the magnetical and 
meteorological instruments; nor had the state of 
the weather any perceptible influence. It happened 
very frequently that either an extremely quiescent 
state of the needle or a very regular and uniform 
progress was preserved during the prevalence of 
the most violent storm; and as with wind-storms, 
so with thunder-storms, as even when close at 
hand they appeared to exercise no perceptible 
influence on the magnet. At sume of the most 
active of the Géttingen stations the fluctuations of 
the horizontal force were observed contempora- 
neously with those of the declination-magnet, by 
means of the bifilar magnetometer devised by M. 
Gauss: both elements were generally disturbed 
on the same days and at the same hours. The 
magnitude of the disturbances appeared to diminish 
as their action was traced from north to south, 
giving rise to the conclusion that the focus whence 
the most powerful disturbances in the northern 
hemisphere emanated might perhaps be success- 
fully sought in parts of the globe to the north or 
north-west of the area comprehended by the 
stations. The intercomparison of the records 
obtained at the different stations showed more- 
over that the same element was very differently 
affected at the same hours at different stations, 
and that occasionally the same disturbance showed 
itself in different elements at different stations. 
The general conclusion was therefore thus drawn 
by M. Gauss, that “we are compelled to admit 
that, on the same day and at the same hour, various 
forces are contemporaneously in action, which 
are voce uite independent of one another 
and ve very i t sources, and that the effects 


of these various forces are intermixed in very dis- 
similar proportions at various places of observation 
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relatively to the position and distance of these 
latter; or these effects may pass one into the 
other, one beginning to act before the other bas 
ceased. The disentanglement of the complications 
which thus occur in the phenomena at every indi- 
vidual station will undoubtedly prove very diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless we may confidently hope that 
these difficulties will not always remain insuper- 
able, when the simultaneous observations s be 
much more widely extended. It will be a triumph 
of science should we at some future time suc- 
ceed in arranging the manifold intricacies of 
the phenomena, in separating the individual 
forces of which they are the compound re- 
sult, and in assigning the source and measure 
of each.” 

In the British investigations, which commenced 
in 1840, the field of research was extended so as 
to include the most widely separated localities in 
both hemispheres, selected chiefly with reference 
to diversity of geographical circumstances, or to 
magnetic relations of prominent interest. Suit- 
able instruments were provided for the observa- 
tion of each of the three magnetic elements; the 
scheme of research comprehended not alone the 
casual and irregular fluctuations which had occu- 
pied the chief attention of the German asso- 
ciations, but also “the actual distribution of 
the magnetic influence over the globe at the 
present epoch in its mean or average state, 
together with all that is not permanent in the 
phenomena, whether it appear in the form of 
momentary, daily, monthly, semiannual, or annual 
change, or in progressive changes receiving com- 
pensation possibly, either in whole or in part, in 
cycles of unknown relation and unknown period.” 
The magnetic disturbances to which the notices 
in the present paper are limited form a small but 
important branch of this extensive inquiry, and 
are referred to in the instructions prepared by the 
Royal Society in terms which are recalled by its 
eminent President on the present occasion, because 
they are explanatory of the principles on which 
the co-ordination of the results obtained in such 
distant parts of the world has been conducted, 
and the conclusions derived from them established. 
In pages 2 and 3 of the Report embodying the 
instructions drawn up by the Royal Society it is 
stated that “ the investigation of the laws, extent, 
and mutual relations of the casual and transitory 
variations is become essential to the successful 
prosecution of magnetic discovery . . . . because 
the theory of those transitory changes is in itself 
one of the most interesting and important points 
to which the attention of magnetic observers can 
be turned, as they are no doubt intimately con- 
nected with the general causes of terrestrial 
magnetism, and will probably lead us to a much 
more perfect knowledge of those causes than we 
now possess.” In the opinion thus expressed, 
General Sabine, who was himself one of the com- 
mittee by whom the Report was drawn up, fully 
concurred; and, having been appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Government to superintend the 
observations made at the British Colonial obser- 
vatories, and to co-ordinate and publish their 
results, he has endeavoured to show in this 
paper that the methods pursued have been 
in strict conformity with these instructions, 
and also that the conclusions derived are 
in accordance with the anticipations expressed 
therein. 

Inferences regarding the “general causes of 
terrestrial magnetism” must be based upon the 
knowledge we possess of the actual distribution 
of the magnetic influence on the surface of the 
globe, since that is the only part which is acces- 
sible to us. In regard to this distribution the 
Report itself refers continually to two works, then 
recently published, as containing the embodiment 
of the totality of the known phenomena—viz., a 
“Memoir on the Variations of the Magnetic 
Force in different parts of the Earth’s Surface,” 
published in 1838 in the Reports of the British 
Association, and M. Gauss’s “‘ Allgemeine Theorie 
des Erdmagnetismus,” published in 1839. In 
both these works the facts, as far as they had been 
ascertained, were conformable in their main fea- 
tures to the theory, first announced by Dr. Halley 
in his Papers in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1683 and 1693, of a double system of magnetic 
action, the direction and intensity of the magnetic 
force being, at all points of the earth’s surface, the 
resultants of the two systems. In both these 
works the poles, or points of greatest force (in the 
northern hemisphere), were traced nearly to the 
same localities—viz., one in the northern parts of 
the American continent, and the other in the 
northern parts of the Europeo-Asiatic continent 
—their geographical positions, as taken from 
M. Gause’s “Allgemeine Theorie,” being, in 
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America, lat. 55°, long. 263° E., and in Siberia 
lat. 71°, long. 116° E. Combining, then, the 
expectation expressed in the Report of “a pro- 
bable connexion existing between the casual and 
transitory magnetic variations and the general 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism” with M. 
Gauss’s conclusion from the Gdttingen researches, 
that “ the sources of the magnetic disturbances in 
Europe might possibly be successfully sought in 
parts of the globe to the north or to the north- 
west of the European continent,” it seemed 
reasonable to anticipate that a connexion might 
be found to exist between the “points of origin” 
of the disturbances, if these could be more pre- 
cisely ascertained, and the critical localities of the 
earth’s magnetism above referred to. To put this 
question to the test, the first step was to ascertain, 
in & more satisfactory way than had been pre- 
viously attempted, the laws of the disturbances 
themselves. ‘The process by which a portion of 
the observations exhibiting the effects of the 
disturbing action in a very marked degree may be 
separated from the others, and subjected to a 
suitable analysis for the determination of their 
general laws, has been fully described elsewhere. 
The immediate effect of its application was to 
show that, casual and irregular as the distur- 
bances might appear to be in the times of their 
occurrence, they were, in their mean effects, 
strictly periodical phenomena, characterized by 
laws distinct from those of any other periodical 
phenomena with which we were then acquainted, 
and traceable directly to the sun as their 
primary source, inasmuch as they were found 
to be governed everywhere by laws depending 
upon the solar hours. To those who are familiar 
with the theory by which the passage of light 
from the sun to the earth is explained, an analo- 
gous transmission of magnetic influences from the 
sun to the earth may appear to present no par- 
ticular dilficulty. It is when the influences reach 
the earth that the modes of their reception, distri- 
bution, and transmission are less clearly seen and 
understood ; but these are within our own proper 
terrestrial domain and sphere of research ; and 
accordingly it was to these that the author’s 
attention was directed. Wherever the disturb- 
ances had been observed and were analyzed, it 
was found that those of the declination were occa- 
sionally deflections to the east and occasionally 
deflections to the west of the mean position of the 
magnet, and those of the horizontal and vertical 
forces occasionally increased and occasionally 
diminished the respective forces. The disturb- 
ances of each element were therefore separated into 
two categories, according as they belonged to one 
or to the other class. Each category was found 
to present diurnal progressions, of systematic 
regularity, but quite distinct from one another, 
and so far in accordance with M. Gauss’s inference 
of the existence of various forces contempo- 
raneously in action, independent of one another, 
and having different originating sources. Con- 
fining our view, for simplicity, to one alone of the 
elements—viz., the declination, its two categories 
(of easterly and of westerly deflection) presented, 
wherever they were examined, the same distinctive 
features ; the local hours or maximum and mini- 
mum varied at different stations, but the same 
two dissimilar forms were everywhere presented 
by the curves representing the two diurnal pro- 
gressions. 

Having thus traced apparently two sources in 
which the disturbances might be supposed to 
originate, the possible connexion of these with 
the points of maximum attraction in the two 
systems of the magnetic terrestrial distribution 
presented itself as the next object of fitting 
research. It was inferred that, if two stations 
were selected in nearly the same latitude, but 
situated one decidedly on the eastern side, and 
the other decidedly on the western side of one of 
the points referred to, the curve of the easterly 
deflection at the one station would perhaps be 
found to correspond with the curve of westerly 
deflection at the other station at the same hours 
of absolute time, and vice versd. The Kew photo- 
grame in the five years 1858 to 1862 supplied the 
necessary data for one of the two stations—viz., 
the one to the west of the point of maximum 
attraction of one of the two magnetic systems— 
whilst Pekin, where hourly observations from 1851 
to 1855 inclusive are recorded in the “ Annales de 
l’Observatoire Central Physique de Russie,” might 
supply a station on the eastern side. As this 
comparison might be regarded somewhat in the 
ight of a crucial experiment, the reliance to which 
the Pekin observations were entitled was examined 
by the very delicate test afforded by re-writing 
the observations recorded at solar hours in 
hours of lunar time, and examining the lunar- 
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diurnal variation thence derived. When this 
is found to come out systematically and well, 
and similarly in different years, the observa- 
tions which have furnished it may be safely 
regarded as trustworthy. The Pekin observa- 
tions corresponded satisfactorily to this test, 
and in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1863, Art. XII., the comparison was made of 
the Kew and Pekin disturbance deflections, the 
result showing that “the conical form and 
single maximum which characterize the curve 
of the easterly deflections at Kew charac- 
terize the curve of the westerly deflections at 
Pekin at approximately the same hours of absolute 
time.” For a further trial of this important 
result a second comparison of the same kind was 
made, being that of the curves of the disturbance- 
deflections at Nertschinsk from 1851 to 1857, also 
recorded in the “ Annales de I’ Observatoire,” &c., 
with those from 1858 to 1862 at Kew. Nerts- 
chinsk is about 12° north of Pekin, and is nearly 
in the same longitude as that station, whilst its 
latitude is almost identical with that of Kew. 
The Nertschinsk observations were subjected to 
the same test in respect to accuracy as those of 
Pekin, and with a similarly satisfactory result. 
The comparison of the disturbance - deflections 
showed a still more perfect accord between the 
curves representing the easterly deflections at Kew 
and the westerly at Nertschinsk at approximately 
the same hours of absolute time. 

The present paper contains a further compari- 
son of the nearly synchronous disturbances at 
Kew and at Nertschinsk on the days of the most 
notable disturbance at both stations in 1858 and 
1859, the comparison being limited to those two 
years inasmuch as the Kew record did not com- 
mence until January 1858, whilst the hourly 
observations at Nertschinsk for 1860 and subse- 
quent years have not yet reached England. The 
deflections at Nertschinsk from the normals of 
the same month and hour, on forty-four days in 
1858 and 1859, are given in a table similar in all 
respects to the table in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1863, showing the deflections on the most 
notable days of disturbance at Kew in the same 
years. The comparison of the two tables is dis- 
cussed in some detail; but it is sufficient to state 
here that the general conclusions are quite in 
accordance with those arrived at in the previous 
comparisons. 

The steps by which General Sabine was led to 
a discovery of the decennial variation in the mag- 
netic disturbances, and to its identification in 
period and epochs with the variation in the mag- 
nitude and frequency of the sun-spots resulting 
from the observations of M. Schwabe since their 
commencement in 1826, are too well-known to 
need repetition on this occasion. But they fur- 
nish the ground on which, in this paper, he has 
for the first time suggested the possibility that a 
cosmical connexion of a somewhat similar nature 
may be hereafter recognised as the origin and 
source of one of the two magnetic systems which 
co-operate in producing the general phenomena of 
the variations of the magnetic direction and force 
in different parts of the globe. The author’s sug- 
gestion is that the one of the two systems which 
is distinguished by its possessing a systematic and 
continuous movement of geographical translation, 
thereby giving rise to the phenomena of the 
secular change, may be referable to direct solar 
influence operating in a cycle of yet unknown 
duration. The phenomena of the secular change 
in the earth’s magnetism have hitherto received 
no satisfactory explanation whatsoever; and they 
have all the characters befitting what we might 
suppose to be the effects of a cosmical cause. 
Some of the objections which might have impeded 
the reception of such an hypothesis before we had 
learnt to recognise in the sun itself a source of 
magnetic energy, and to identify magnetic varia- 
tions observed on the earth with physical changes 
which manifest themselves to our sight in the 
ea moog of the sun, are no longer tenable. 

t is true that we do not yet possess similar 
ocular evidence of a solar cycle of the much 
longer duration which would correspond to 
the secular change in the distribution of ter- 
restrial magnetism. But careful observations 
of the variable aspects of the solar disc can only 
be said to be in their commencement, and it 
would be premature to assume that no visible 
phenomena will be discovered in the sun which 
will render the evidence of connexion as com- 
plete in the one case as in the other. Such evi- 
dence, however, is not a necessary condition 
of an existing connexion; the decennial period 
would have been equally true (though not so 
readily perceived by us) if the sun-spots had been 
less conspicuous. 
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ON THE METAL INDIUM AND RECENT 
DISCOVERIES IN SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS. 


ROFESSOR ROSCOE, in a discourse under 

_ this title, recently delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, has shown us in a striking manner what 
has been accomplished by the spectroscope since 
the spring of 1862, when he delivered a course 
of three lectures in the same theatre on the 
then recent Spectrum Discoveries. Thus we find 
that no less than four new elementary bodies 
have already been discovered by means of spec- 
trum-analysis: Cesium and Rubidium, by Bun- 
sen; Thallium, by Mr. Crookes; and Tudiesl. 
by Reich and Richter of Freiberg; whilst the 
foundations of Solar Chemistry, laid by Kirchhoff, 
have been rendered more secure by the observa- 
tions of Cooke, in America; Donati, in Italy; and 
Miller and Huggins, in England. 

Cesium and rubidium, at first only found in 
one or two mineral waters, have since been shown 
to be widely distributed in the vegetable as well 
as in the mineral kingdom; they have been 
obtained in considerable quantities from the beet- 
root salt, and found in the ashes of tea and coffee— 
thus proving that they occur commonly in soil ; 
whilst, quite recently, M. Pisani has found that a 
mineral called pollux, occurring in Elba, con- 
tains 34 per cent. of cesium, this metal having 
been mistaken for potash in the analyses which 
had previously been made of this substance. 
Thallium and its compounds have been obtained 
in large quantities, and their properties fully 
investigated by Crookes and Lamy; whilst this 
metal has not only been found in iron pyrites, but 
also in large quantities, by Schrétter, in the mica 
of Zinnwald, and in lepidolite from Moravia. 
Thallium has been shown by Boettger to occur, 
together with cesium and rubidium, in the mine- 
ral water of Nauheim, near Frankfort; Boettger 
has, moreover, shown that thallium is contained 
in the vegetable kingdom: he has found it in the 
yeast of the vinous fermentation; so that thal- 
lium exists in wine, also in treacle, tobacco, and 
chicory. If 4lbs. of any of these substances are 
employed, a sufficient quantity of thallium can be 
obtained as the double platinum-chloride to enable 
its presence to be easily detected. Professor 
Bunsen has found a mother liquor from the 
Hartz which contains so much thallium that the 
iodide can be obtained by direct precipitation in 
quantity at the rate of 10s. per lb. 

Drs. Reich and Richter of Freiberg, in Saxony, 
have lately discovered a fourth new metal in the 
Freiberg zinc blende. (Phil. Mag. for March, 1864. 
Series 4, vol. xxvii. p. 199.) This metal has been 
termed Indium, from the two splendid indigo-blue 
lines which characterize its spectrum. In _ its 
chemical relations it resembles zinc, with which it 
is associated in nature; the metal can be reduced 
before the blowpipe to a malleable bead, when it 
forms a soft, ductile bead, which imparts streaks to 
paper onrubbing, and possesses acolourlighter than 
that of lead, being about the same as that of tin. 
The metallic bead dissolves in hydrochloric acid 


with the evolution of h say me The oxide of 
indium is formed as a odion usible incrustation 
when the metal is heated before the blowpipe on 
charcoal. Indium differs from zinc in the inso- 
lubility of the hydrated oxide in excess of both 
ammonia and caustic potash. This new element 
may be separated from all the known metals by 

recipitating its sulphide in alkaline solution, and 

y throwing down the hydrated oxide first with 
ammonia and then with caustic potash; and, 
lastly, by precipitating the iron with dilute solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of sodium. The hydrated 
oxide of indium then remains in solution in the 
pure state. Indium may be readily detected when 
present in its pure compounds by the deep purple 
tint which these impart to flame. The character- 
istic lines are, however, best seen when a small 
bead of indium salt is placed between two poles, 
from which an electric spark passes ; the lines In 
a and In 8 fall respectively upon divisions 107°5 
and 140 of the photographic scale of the spectro- 
scope, when Na = 50, and Sr3 = 1005. Upto 
the present time indium has been only found in 
the very smallest quantity, and hence the atomic 
weight of the metal and the composition of its 
salts have not yet been determined; in fact, the 
speaker was led to infer that Professor Richter 
sent him nearly all the compound of the metal 
remaining from the irvestigation of its properties 
for the purpose of jllustrating this discourse. It 
has only as yet been detected in the zine blende of 
Freiberg; but it will, doubtless, soon be dis- 
covered in larger quantities, and its compounds 
more closely studied. 

After referring to the recent observations of 
Dr. Miller, Mr. Huggins, Professor Stokes, and 
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Dr. Robinson, it was remarked that the original 
statement made by Bunsen and Kirchhoff con- 
cerning the spectra of the metals still remains 
unopposed by a single well-established fact—the 
statement, namely, that, when a metal is heated up 
to a certain point, the spectrum of its incandescent 
vapour contains a number of fine bright lines 
which do not change their position with increase 
of temperature, and are not coincident with the 
lines of any other known substance. There is, 
however, no doubt of the fact that, in the spectra 
of certain metals or metallic compounds, new lines 
are developed by increase of temperature; and 
also that certain metals—as calcium, barium, and 
strontium—yield spectra of two kinds; one of 
these, seen at the lower temperature, and con- 
sisting of broad bands, being resolved at a higher 
temperature into bright lines.. These bright lines 
do not undergo any further change on elevation 
of temperature, and characterize the true metallic 
spectrum, whilst the band-spectrum is probably 
produced by the incandescent vapour of a metallic 
compound which is decomposed at a higher tem- 
perature. 

A singular relation with regard to what have 
been termed the carbon lines was observed by 
Professor Roscoe. It has been stated that all the 
various forms of carbon compounds, when in the 
state of incandescent gas, yield identical spectra. 
This proves not to be the case: the spectrum 
obtained from the flame of olefiant gas is different 
from that obtained by the electric discharge 
through a vacuum of the same gas; whilst the 
spark passing through a cyanogen vacuum pro- 
duces a spectrum identical with that of the olefiant 
gas-flame, and through the carbonic oxide vacuum 
a spectrum coincident with that of the spark 
through olefiant gas vacuum. 

Professor Roscoe described, as an_illustra- 
tion of the application of abstract scientific 
principles to useful practical purposes, his ap- 
plication of spectrum-analysis to the manufac- 
ture of steel by the Bessemer process. One of 
the drawbacks to the successful practical 
working of this process has been the difficulty of 
determining the exact point at which the blast of 
air passing through the molten metal is to be 
stopped. The conversion of five tons of cast-iron 
into cast-steel usually occupies from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, according to the varying con- 
ditions of the weather, quality of the iron, strength 
of the blast, &e.; but, if the blast be continued 
for ten seconds after the proper point has been 
attained, or if it be discontinued ten seconds before 
that point is reached, the charge becomes either so 
viscid that it cannot be poured from the converting 
vessel into the moulds, or it contains so much 
carbon as to crumble under the hammer. Up to 
the present time the manufacturer has judged of 
the condition of the metal by the general appear- 
ance of the flame which issues from the mouth of 
the converting vessel. Long experience enables 
the workman thus to detect, with more or less 
exactitude, the point at which the blast must be 

t off. At the request of Messrs. John Brown 
& oof the Atlas Works, Sheffield, Professor 

investigated the subjeci, and succeeded in 
obtaining very satisfactory and interesting results. 

The light which is given off by the flame in this 

is most intense ; indeed, a more magnifi- 

cent example of combustion in oxygen cannot be 
imagined—and a cursory examination of the flame- 
in its various phases reveals complicated 

masses of dark absorption bands and bright lines, 
showing that a variety of substances are present in 
the flame in the state of incandescent gas. By a 
simultaneous comparison of these lines in the 
m with the well-known spectra of 

certain elementary bodies, the speaker has succeded 
in oy ag bag presence of the following sub- 
stances in Bessemer flame :—Sodium, potas- 
ba lithium, iron, carbon, phosphorus, hydrogen, 
higher saan arengnen with an instrument of 
j ispersive an ifyi wers than that 
employed will doubtless ad te the above list ; 
an accurate and prolon study of this 
spectrum will probably yield very important 
information respecting the nature of the reactions 
occuring within the vessel. Already the investiga- 
tion is so far advanced that the point in the 
condition of the metal at which it has been found 
necessary to stop the blast can be ascertained with 
precision; and thus, by the application of the 


prineiples of m-analysis, that which pre- 
Viously dapended on the quickness of vision of a 
skilled eye has become a matter of exact, scientific 


ion. 
interesting practical «plication of our 
| concerning the of the kind 
taal certain emit when heated 





is the employment of the light evolved by burning 
magnesium wire for photographic purposes. The 
spectrum of this light is exceedingly rich in violet 
and ultra-violet rays, due partly to the imcan- 
descent vapour of magnesium, and partly to the 
intensely-heated magnesia formed by the com- 
bustion. Professor Bunsen and the speaker in 
1859 determined the chemically active power pos- 
sessed by this light, and compared it with that of 
the sun; and they suggested the application of 
this light for the purpose of photography. They 
showed (Phil. Trans., 1859, p. 920) that a burn- 
ing surface of magnesium wire, which, seen from 
a point at the sea’s level, has an apparent mag- 
nitude equal to that of the sun, effects on 
that point the same chemical ‘action as the 
sun would do if shining from a cloudless sky 
at a height of 9° 53’ above the horizon. On 
comparing the visible brightness of these two 
sources of light, it was found that the brightness 
of the sun’s disc, as measured by the eye, is 
524°7 times as great as that of the burning mag- 
nesium wire when the sun’s zenith distance is 
67° 22’; whilst at the same zenith distance the 
sun’s chemical brightness is only 36°6 times as 
great. Hence the value of this light as a source 
of the chemically active rays for photographic 
purposes becomes at once apparent. 

It was stated in the memoir above referred to 
that “the steady and equable light evolved by 
magnesium wire burning in the air, and the im- 
mense chemical action thus produced, render this 
source of light valuable as a simple means of 
obtaining a given amount of chemical illumination, 
and that the combustion of this metal constitutes 
so definite and simple a source of light for the 
purpose of photo-chemical measurement that the 
wide distribution of magnesium becomes desirable. 
The application of this metal as a source of light 
may even become of technical importance. A 
burning magnesium wire of the thickness of 0°297 
millimétre evolves, according to the measurement 
we have made, as much light as 74 stearine can- 
dles of which five go to the pound. If this light 
lasted one minute, 0°987 metre of wire, weighing 
0120 grammes, would be burnt. In order to 
produce a light equal to 74 candles burning for 
ten hours, whereby about 20 lbs. of stearine is 
consumed, 72°2 grammes (24 ounces) of magne- 
sium would be required. The magnesium wire 
can be easily prepared by forcing out the metal 
from a heated steel press having a fine opening at 
bottom; this wire might be rolled up in coils on 
a spindle, which could be made to revolve by 
clockwork, and thus the end of the wire, guided 
by pene through a groove or between rollers, 
could be continually pushed forward into a gas or 
spirit-lamp flame in which it would burn.” 

The foregoing suggestion had now been 
actually carried out. Mr. Edward Sonstadt has 
succeeded in preparing magnesium on the large 
scale; and great credit is due to this gentleman 
for the able manner in which he has brought the 
difficult subject of the metallurgy of magnesium 
to its present very satisfactory position. 

Some fine specimens of crude and distilled 
magnesium weighing 3lbs. were exhibited as 
manufactured by Mr. Sonstadt’s process, by 
Messrs. Mellor & Co. of Manchester. 

The wire is now to be had at the comparatively 
low rate of 3d. per foot ;* and half-an-inch of the 
wire evolves on burning light enough to transfer 
& positive image to a collodion plate; whilst, 
by the combustion of ten grains, a perfect photo- 
graphic portrait may be taken; so that the speaker 

eved that, for photographic purposes alone, the 
magnesium hight will prove most important. The 
Epnoness power of the light was indeed 
ustrated by taking a portrait of Professor 
Faraday durmg the course of the lecture. In 
this Mr. Brothers of Manchester, who was the 
first to use the light for portraiture, assisted Pro- 
fessor Roscoe. 








THE DINORNIS., 


T the last meeting of the Linnean Society the 

Fellows were delighted by the exhibition of some 
bones and photographs of a specimen of a Dinornis 
brought to their notice by Mr. Allis, the venerable 
Vice-President of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. The skeleton to which the bones belong 
is perfect, with the exception of the following 
bones:—the left zygomatic, the atlas, two, 
three, or more of the cervical vertebre, the 
first pair of dorsal ribs, the first pair of 
sternal ribs, one of the rudimentary wings, and the 
middle left toe. Out of the nine left ribs seven 
are still im situ, one is detached, and one is want- 
ing; the sternum is perfect, and as fresh to 





© From Messrs. Johnson apd Matthey of Hatton Garden. 
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appearance as though the bird had been alive last 
year; the inner left toe has the whole of the 
outer sole still adhering to it, as well as part of 
the sole of the foot. On the lower part of the 
back is still a considerable portion of the outer 
skin studded with the quill part of the feathers, 
and in one or two rare instances portions 
of the web of the feather. One fibula has 
also a portion of outer skin still attached. The 
bones of the neck all show greater or less marks 
of having been within reach of the destructive 
effects of atmospheric influence, while the head at 
one extremity, and the first dorsal vertebra at the 
other, are each as perfect as though they had been 
taken from a fresh-killed bird by the most skilful 
anatomist: all the bones below the first dorsal 
are in the same perfect and uninjured state. The 
skeleton was presented to the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society by J. Haydock Gibson, Esq., M.D., 
of York, whose brother, a resident of New Zea- 
land, sent it with the statement that it was disco- 
vered in a sand-hill, sitting on its eggs, by some 
diggers about 100 miles up the country from 
Dumedin, to which place it was sent for sale. 
When the boxes were opened it was thought only 
to contain the bones of an adult bird; but, when 
the bones were taken out, it was discovered that a 
number of small bones belonging to very young 
birds, offspring of the adult, were also there; of 
these there were five iliac bones, four from one 
side of the bird and a single one from the other 
side—thus proving that we have at least one bone 
of five different individuals. There are also one 
ischium and os pubis united, the half of a very 
young sternum, and several ribs. 





THE FRENCH ASTRONOMICAL AND 
METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
SHORT time back (Reaper, p. 626) we 


announced the formation in Paris of an 
association for the advancement of Astronomy and 
Meteorology, the director of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory, M. Le Verrier, being foremost among 
its founders. The first general meeting was held 
on the 3rd inst. at the Imperial Observatory, 
and was attended by about 400 members. Among 
the business done it was decided that the two dises 
of flint and crown glass of °75 métres diameter, 
which have now for some time been in the posses- 
sion of the Observatory, shall at once be placed in 
the hands of the optician, as also a dise of 1°25 
métres for the construction of asilvered speculum. 
The Government has offered to defray the cost of 
finishing one of these large instruments, and has 
further voted a sum of 15,000 francs to go towards 
the completion of the second, on condition that 
the town in which it is to be placed shall con- 
tribute 70,000 francs. The destination of the 
first is not yet decided on, but it was proposed to 
place it in some town in the south. Although 
Astronomy has been treated so liberally, Meteor- 
ology has not been forgotten; and the Association 
offer the following prizes:—(1) A prize of 4000 
francs for the best essay on the general movements 
of the atmosphere. The essays are to be written, 
if possible, in French, and must be in the hands 
of the secretary by the 31st of December, 1865. 
(2) Five prizes of 300 francs each for the five best 
series of observations made at sea. The observa- 
tions for the present year are to be sent in by the 
31st of December, 1864. (3) Three prizes of 500 
franes each for the three best series of meteorolo- 
gical observations taken in localities little known. 
The records must be deposited with the 3ecretary 
before the 31st of December, 1865. The two last 
prizes may be received either wholly or in part in 
money or instruments, After a vote of thanks 
had been passed to the telegraphic administration, 
who had on all occasions rendered valuable 
assistance, a map showing the number and posi- 
tion of the stations in communication with the 
central station in Paris was distributed to the 
members. These stations extend from the shores 
of the North and Baltic Seas to the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, including all the intermediate 
coasts, and also those of Spain and Portugal. The 
annual subscription is limited to 10 francs; and, in 
order to extend the operations of the Society, each 
member is pledged to enrol another member, who, 
in his turn, is bound to recruit the ranks to a 
similar extent. 





SECONDARY MAMMALLA. 


Te ammouncement that Mr. Boyd Dawkins of 
the Geological Survey had diseovered a tooth 
of a small mammal allied to the Kangaroo at in 
the Rheetic beds of Watchet has attracted during 
the pest fortnight much attention amongst 


paleontologists. At the Geological } 
where the description of the specimen Bn. 
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the greatest possible interest was excited; and, 
although there may be a doubt as to the precise 
family of Marsupials to which the new HAypsi- 
prymnopsis rheticus, Dawkins, can be referred— 
whether, in point of fact, it may not be nearer 
allied to the Microlestes of Plieninger (best known 
to Englishmen through the researches of Mr. 
Charles Moore)—there can be no doubt whatever 
of the interest to be attached to the discovery 
now made. A retrospect of our present knowledge 
of Secondary Mammalia may now be interesting. 
The (Triassic) bone-beds of Wiirtemberg and at 
Anst Cliff in Gloucestershire afford us evidence of 
the diminutive Microlestes; in the Richmond 
coal-field we have Dr. Emmon’s Dromatherium 
sylvestre ; at Biegerloch was found the Tris- 
tichodon of Dr. Falconer, one of the most remark- 
able and aberrant forms, dissimilar in its characters 
of dentition to any known mammal, extinct or 
existing, unless possibly the slight analogy 
which the ternate division of its tooth-cusps 
bears to Stereognathus can be taken into account ; 
Stereognathus ooliticus itself appears in the 
oolites ; where also are to be found the 
Amphitherium Prevostii, the Amphilestes Bro- 
deripis, and the Phascolotherium Bucklandi, 
allied to the Myrmecobii of the existing Antipodes. 
Higher up in the Purbeck series the new mam- 
malia are so numerous that it would be premature 
to discuss the whole nature of the evidences which 
were discovered by Messrs. Brodie and Beckles, 
and described by Dr. Falconer and Professor 
Owen. Such forms as Plagiaulax, Spalacotherium, 
or Triconodon, are of the highest interest to 
paleontologists. Whether we interpret the Pla- 
giaulax by the analogy of Hylacoleo, and consider 
it to have been carnivorous, or by the affinities 
which it undoubtedly bears to the existing 
Hypsiprymnus, and classify it as a vegetable 
feeder, or whether we compare it, e.g., with such 
forms as the pigmy Dactylopsila, discovered by Mr. 
Wallace in the Aru islands (Proc. Zool. Society, 
1858, p. 109), there exists much scope for dis- 
cussion; and we can only rejoice that it is 
especially to Englishmen that the discovery of all 
these remarkable forms in Mesozoic strata is due. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE learn from Les Mondes that the Minister of 
Public Instruction has authorized the French 
Academy to draw upon the funds of the Monthyon 
prize to the extent of 1500 franes, and to place 
them at the disposal of M. Lartet. We are de- 
lighted to learn that M. Lartet, who has already 
done such good work in the bone-caves of Southern 
France, in conjunction with our countryman, 
Mr. Christy, is to continue his researches with 
increased encouragement. 

WE refer our readers to a letter from Mr. 
De La Rue, which they will find in another 
column, informing us that it is actually true 
that he was compelled to insure Willis’s 
Rooms for £20,000 before the electric light 
could be exhibited at the Soirée last Saturday 
week. We should like to hear from the sapient 
directors of the Insurance Company their idea of 
the real source of danger. Possibly it is the 
combination of the words “batteries” and 
“sparks ” which has proved too much for them. 
Or, again, we should like to hear whether they 
have taken the trouble to inquire into the com- 
parative danger of the electric and (say) a camphine, 
or even a paraflin, lamp—if, indeed, they ever 
heard of the former. The thing is ridiculous, and 
fit only for a “ point” in the wildest pantomime. 
It would almost be a charity to give the name of 
the Insurance Office guilty of such an absurdity. 

Tux Commission charged by the French Aca- 
demy to prepare a list of candidates for the foreign 
associateship, vacant by the death of Mitscherlich, 
have submitted the following list:—First rank, 
ex equo—De La Rive and Wohler; second rank 
—Agassiz, Airy, Bunsen, V. Martius, Murchison, 
Struve. M. Magnus has been elected to the place 
of Corresponding Member vacant by the death of 
Mr. Barlow, MM. Dove, Henry, Jacobi, Joule, 
Kirchhoff, Blucker, Reiss, Stokes, and Weber being 
among those proposed for the honour. 

Tue Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are determined not to let the vivisection 
question rest, and have offered a premium of £50 


for the best essay showing whether or not vivisec- | 


tion is necessary, either for giving dexterity to the 
operator or for general scientific purposes. In the 
report for 1863, just published, there is also a 
chapter devoted to the subject, in which, among 
other things, the proposed reply of the Commission 
of the French Academy to the London Society, 
and the actual reply proposed by M. Gosselin, are 
given. : 
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A HIGHLY-INTERESTING meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society was held on Tuesday last, at which 
Mr. Christy read a paper on the human and other 
relics from the Dordogne caves. We hope to give 
a full report next week. 

Dr. Journ has recently pe a most 
valuable memoir on the form of the pelvis in man 
and the other mammalia, in which he enunciates 
conclusions in favour of the primitive diversity in 
type of the human pelvis from that of the an- 
thropoid apes. As these opinions are at variance 
with those commonly expressed by anatomists, we 
have no doubt that much attention will be at- 
tracted to this memoir. 

We learn from the Medical Times that the 
medical practitioners of Lyons, following the 
example given them last year by those of Rouen, 
have determined to hold a Medical Congress. The 
time fixed is September 26 and five consecutive 
days. ‘The following questions will be discussed : 
—1. Sanguineous concretions in the heart and 
vessels : the conditions favouring them, the symp- 
toms to which they give rise, and the therapeutical 
indications. 2. Can we at the present time admit 
into the nosological scheme as morbid entities the 
different paralytic affections recently described 
under the names of shaking palsy, progressive 
wasting palsy, ataxie locomotrice, reflex paralysis, 
&c. P—does there run through these a symptom 
common to different diseases of the nervous 
centres? 3. Establish by exact facts the cura- 
bility of phthisis, and distinguish among the 
varieties of this disease those which are and those 
which are not susceptible of cure. 4. The value 
of the different modes of treating complete and 
incomplete anchylosis, both with regard to change 
of position and re-establishment of motion. 5. 
What progress in surgery is due to modern 
researches on the osseous system? 6. The modes 
of dizresis which can be most advantageously sub- 
stituted for the cutting instrument, with the view 
of avoiding the accidents consequent on wounds. 
(Cauterisation, éerasement, ligature, arrachement.) 
7. On consanguinity in general, and especially on 
consanguineous marriages. 8. The production of 
parasites common to man and animals, especially 
in relation to public hygiene. 9. The nature of 
the contagion in the economy of a syphilitic sub- 
ject, and the practical consequences to be deduced. 
10. What are the services to be demanded from 
the forceps, and how far do the different varieties 
which have been invented fulfil the various indi- 
cations? 11. The possibility and propriety of 
removing certain categories of the insane from 
asylums,.and placing them either in agricultural 
establishments or in their own families. 12. Of the 
value of iridectomy in glaucoma and other deep- 
seated lesions of the globe of the eye. Two of these 
subjects will be discussed inthe order above men- 
tioned on each of the six days on which the Con- 
gress is held; and any person having communica- 
tions to make upon any of them must apprise the 
Committee, and forward his paper, or an abstract 
of it, at least forty-eight hours before the opening 
of the Congress. Letters to be addressed to the 
Président de la Commission Exécutive, M. le Dr. 
Barrier, 26, Kue du Pérat, Lyon. No payment 
is required from medical practitioners not inhabi- 
tants of Lyons. 

THE question of spontaneous generation versus 
pansperism should soon be settled. MM. 
Pouchet, Joly, and Masset were to arrive in Paris 
on the 15th inst. to make their experiments, in 
conjunction with M. Pasteur, before the Commis- 
sion of the French Academy. 

Tue Revue du Monde, which is so well and 
usefully conducted that we should be glad to 
see something like it among our English maga- 
zines, is about to add a feature of some value to 
its already satisfactory programme in the a of 
a meteorological bulletin. Algeria, the Mediter- 
ranean region generally, the Antilles, and the 
Indian Ocean will be comprised in the table, 
which will give barometric, thermometric, and 
hygrometric observations, the quantity of rain, 
amount of evaporation, the weather and wind, 
at the stations where the observations are made, 

M. Cuacornac, by placing a plain mirror out- 
side the object-glass of his telescope in such a 
manner that the images of an observed and 
reflected star may be visible at the same time 
as the focus, has recently made some valuable 
observations on the relative brilliancy of different 
stars. Sirius, for instance, he finds to be 5°337 
times brighter than <Arcturus—a result which 
does not differ very widely from the values 
obtained by Herschel, Keapler, Laugier, and 
others. 

A tate number of the Bulletin de la Société 
de  Encowragement contains a description of a 
method, the invention of M. Hempel of Paris, for 
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bringing a balance into perfect equilibrium, the 
principal weights being py in the pan. In 
the position usually occupied by the be perpen 
vane he places an index finger, moving horizon- 
tally over a light graduated arc fixed at right 
angles to the upper part of the beam. This 

may be moved on its axis in either direction from 
the outside by means of a rod, furnished at its 
outer extremity with a milled head, passing 
through the case and bent twice at right les. 
By turning the milled head, the end of the bent 
rod inside the case may be moved over every part 
of the graduated are, and the index finger may be 
placed in the position necessary for eggs. 
perfect equilibrium. Upon releasing the mill 
head a spiral spring raises the rod above the 
graduated arc, so as not to interfere with the 
oscillations of the beam. The value of the 
graduations on the arc is obtained experimentally, 
This contrivance, it will be seen, is intended to 
supersede the “riders” now commonly in use. 
He also proposes to make the weights of different 
forms, to avoid the very frequent mistakes which 
now occur. Thus, supposing the centesimal 
division to be adopted, the weights representing 
1, ‘1, &., are to be square ; those representin 
‘5, 05, Xe., triangular, and ‘2, 02, &c., oblong, o 
twice the length of the square weights ‘1 and ‘01 
respectively. 

HE Scientific Congress of France, which took 
place last year at Chambéry, will this year be held 
early in August at Troyes (Aube); and the 
Archeological Congress, which met last year at 
Rodez and at Albi, will this year meet at Fontenay- 
le-Comte (La Vendée). 

M. Mannoir has contributed to a_ recent 
Bulletin of the Sociéié de Géographie an admirable 
paper on New Zealand, which gives, in a most 
comprehensive manner, many particulars of great 
interest regarding that colony, for which he pre- 
dicts a bright future, as well as a rich harvest to 
those who shall explore it scientifically. 

Amonast recent Sicilian scientific publications 
we may mention “ Flora Fossile dell’ Etna ; per 
Francesco Tornabene,” a quarto volume of 147 
pp. and 10 plates. 

WE learn by letters from Borneo that researches 
on the most extensive scale have recently been 
carried on with a view to solve the oft-disputed 
question of the plurality of species amongst the 
orang-outangs of that island, and that Dr. E. P. 
Houghton is about to submit a very large collec- 
tion of skulls of the various varieties or species 
to English zoologists. 

THe sulphur compounds of uranium formed 
the subject of a note read by M. Remelé before 
the Académie des Sciences at a recent meeting. 
He has ascertained that the precipitate formed 
by the addition of sulphide of ammonium to an 
aqueous solution of nitrate of uranium is a hydrated 
sesquioxide of that metal. Rammelsberg sup- 
posed it to be a mixture of sulphur and hydrated 
protoxide, whilst Hermann maintained that it 
was a sulphide of uranium (US). The product 
was isolated by precipitation from an alcoholic 
solution of sesquioxide of uranium, washing with 
alcohol slightly diluted with water and drying in 
a vacuum over caustic potash. It has all the 
characters of a definite compound. On the fact 
of this discovery he advances some arguments in 
favour of the existence of the radicle uranyle 
(U, Og), as it is called by Peligot. M. Remelé 
also mentions that he has obtained some double 
compounds of sulphide of uranyle with the 
alkaline sulphides. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON BOTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 


Geneva, June 15. 

if is rather odd that the subject of botanical and 

zoological nomenclature should have attracted 
so little attention in this country. Doubtless 
your article in Taz Reaper (June 11) will lead 
to further remarks and suggestions. On the Con- 
tinent there have been some very good rules laid 
down by what has been called “the Congress of 
Dresden ;” and these, with the comments of mem- 
bers of the French Entomological Society, will, 
I hope, receive attention from the Committee of 
the British Association. 

Mr. Strickland’s rules are generally unobjection- 
able; but I agree with Dr. Asa Gray that the first 
rule you have quoted from Silliman’s Journal 
(§ 2) and the last two (§ C and § F) are scarcely 
maintainable. With regard to § 10, that the 
name should be changed which has been 
used either in Zoology or Botany, it is, I fears 
asking for more than is likely to be granted, 
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undesirable that an 


each bear the same 


al and a plant shoul 
generic name. 
a in a Natural History journal, “‘On the 
8 of Elachista.” Is it the plant (an alga) 
or the animal (a moth) that is the subject of it? 
Your interest in it depends entirely on the answer. 
As it is, the rule is anything but attended to in 
Zoology: the “ Vertebratists” especially have 
taken many names used long ago in other divisions 
of the animal kingdom ; and, on the whole, I do 
not think they seem to care much about it. 
Ientirely object to Dr. Asa Gray’s opinion that 
unpublished names ought not to be disregarded, 
and that “the distribution of named specimens, 
when and as far as they go is (!) held to be tanta- 
mount to publication.” On the contrary, I think 
that every opposition ought to be made to the 
practice of giving manuscript names—that is to 
say, when there is no intention of publishing the 
descriptions by which alone they can be recog- 
nised, except by the favoured few who are the 
recipients of the specimens. In the absence of 
8 I cannot enter into the subject so fully as 
I could wish, and therefore I will say no more on 
this ( as I may be only repeating the remarks 
= the Committee (of 1842) has already 
e 


phical specific names, as a general rule, 
are, perhaps, chiefly objectionable when some 
us word, as is frequently the case, enters 
into their composition—Oonalaschkensis or Sara- 
wakensis, for examples. Such names seem to me 
to be given most commonly by those authors who 
appear to be at a loss in finding any other. 
A generic name, even if afterwards cancelled by 
the law of priority, ought not, I think, to be ap- 
ied again to another genus. In very few in- 
stances, probably, unless the species described by 
two authors are absolutely identical, will the 
cancelling be complete; that is, a genus founded 
on certain species may be considered not to exhibit 
sufficiently distinctive characters as to entitle it to 
a separate existence from a previously existent 
. genus founded on other species. The second 
“generic name is therefore disposable, and in due 
time is appropriated to something different ; but, 
re riege to hereafter, on closer examination, 
a good character is discovered for the rejected 
us, and it is consequently necessary to restore 
it, what ho tee for its name? Asan ex- 
ample, to show that this is not an imaginary case— 
ond’ think it would not be difficult to find many 
more—there is the Coleopterous genus Frirhinus, 
which has for years been united with Dorytomus, 
but which Professor Lacordaire has recently shown 
to be perfectly distinct. Fortunately, the name 
had not been appropriated. Anagrammatic names 
are not to be recommended. Dr. Leach managed 
them well: Zellima, quoted by Dr. Asa Gray, from 
Mitella, is very good; but what shall we say of 


Gifioga and a, from Filago, or Tipnus and 
he” from Ptinus? 
before all things, I would protest against 


Dr. Asa Gray’s proposition that the first describer 
of the species should not be cited when that species 
has been afterwards transferred to some other than 
the inal genus. If it be perfectly understood 
that, in citing the authority, we only do so for the 
-_. how can there be any difficulty? In 
it is ee that this is the 

the nthesis is used. In Entomology 


case 
the thesis indicates that the authority did 
not ibe the species, or, in other words, that 


the name has not been published. I think it would 
be preferable simply to put m.s. or ined. after 
i names whenever it is n to 
them. But the t objection to the pro- 
position would be that the desire to put their own 
names as the authority after the species would 
lead to the splitting up of some genera and the 
union of others—anything, in fact, that would 
allow an old species to be detached from its original 
us. When Professor Babington adopted 
Bartalore’s unnecessary genus Serrafalcus, one of 
his critics did not hesitate to insinuate that this 
was done for the sake of having Bad. after the 
names of five or six British plants which had to 
be referred to it; but, although every one will 
acquit the Professor of being influenced by sucha 
motive, it cannot be denied that there are those 
who would probably not object to seize every 
opportunity, or, at all events, would be ve 
song biassed in favour of any alteration that 
allow them to place their own names after 
these new combinations of genera and species; and 
the confusion, in a short time, would be incal- 
culable, And there is another objection. Suppose 
that some icth ist were to discover that the 


[a Cuvier was posterior to the 
of Latreille, and he were simply to con- 
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fine himself to changing the Cuvierian name—how 
would the species stand for their authorities ? 
Clearly not to the “discoverer,” for he has not 
mentioned them; and, according to Dr. Asa Gray’s 
proposition, the names of the original describers 
would be no longer applicable. In Entomology, 
where a single family will sometimes count nearly 
or even more than a thousand genera, and where 
it often happens that the name, in consequence of 
its being previously applied, has to be changed, 
such a rule would be an unspeakable evil. Imagine 
us, in consequence of the change of the generic 
name from any cause, having to put aside the 
original describers of some fifty, seventy, or perhaps 
a hundred or two hundred species, and the conse- 
quent loss of all clue to their descriptions, and, 
instead, of their being followed throughout by the 
name of one who has only invented another generic 
word, and who it is not necessary shall know any- 
thing more than that he has got an unquestioned 
opportunity of doing so. Such a rule would be as 
unjust as it is unnecessary. 

There is another point about which I should 
like to say a few words, or rather to put a few 
questions. I referto the composition and character 
of generic and specific names. Are such bar- 
barisms as Jacaré, Battyghur, Lablab, and many 
others, to be tolerated? If weare to have Cacatua 
or Kangurus (from cockatoo and kangaroo), would 
there be any objection to Tomtit-tus or Kittiwake- 
us ; or would there be any objection to anything ? 
Punch will be taking up this pseudo-scientific 
nomenclature one of these days, and pretty ridi- 
culous he will make it appear. Then, again, is 
there to be any limit to the number of syllables a 
generic name may consist of? What is to be said 
cf Diatomocephala or Heteroclytomorpha? Are 
specific names composed of two distinct words to 
be allowed ?—Regis Petri, for example. If the 
principle be admitted, are we prepared for Impera- 
tricis Eugenie or Principis Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringenensis? To put anextreme case, what would 
be thought of Heteroclytomorpha Principis Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringenensis? The license that has 
been assumed makes such cases possible, and they 
should be provided for in the new code. We have 
already Amphionycha know-nothing and Cicindela 
cherubim (') Is eccentricity or ignorance to have 
no limit? Weare constantly having the barbarous 
names of savages put forward as the systematic 
appellations to be adopted by the science of the 
age and of every country. The present generation 
has not improved on the past in the matter of 
nomenclature ; and, in the length and cacophony of 
the words, the evil seems to be on the increase. 
Let it be understood that the law of priority has 
its duties as well as its rights, and let us hope that 
the Committee of the British Association will 
very sharply define what some, at least, of those 
duties are. Frank P. Pascor, 





INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


: June 21, 1864. 

HE rumour to which allusion is made in con- 

- nexion with the Astronomical Soirée at page 
784 of your journal of the 18th instant is not 
unfounded. 

On Friday, the 10th, during the preparation of 
Willis’s Rooms for the reception on the following 
day, the proprietors informed me that they could 
not permit electrical experiments, as their in- 
surance office had given them notice that the 
Company would not hold themselves liable for 
damage i, fire during the continuance of electrical 
apparatus in the building. 

Not wishing to forego the exhibition of experi- 
ments for which extensive preparations had been 
made, I called on Saturday, the 11th, on the 
secretary of the office, who received me very 
courteously, and listened patiently to my explana- 
tion, but declined to remove the veto which had 
been issued or to grant a special insurance, for 
which I would have paid. Under these circum- 
stances I addressed myself to the Sun Insurance 
Office, where I had already insured the articles 
entrusted to me for exhibition, and effected an 
insurance for £20,000 on the buildings and con- 
tents. Although the expense was not considerable, 
I was put to much personal inconvenience at a 
time I could ill be spared from the superintendence 


of the arrangements. wWh4orex De La Rve. 





EXPLOSION OF GUN-COTTON. 


28, Grosvenor Street, Eaton Square, 

June 17. 
NOTICED in the Times of the 8th inst. a letter 
of Dr. T. L. Phipson, analytical chemist, to the 
effect that Dr. Phipson has already twice stated 
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that the explosion of gun-cotton which killed 
Mr. Léon Dornbach, a photographic chemist, a 
year or so ago, was evidently caused by an electric 
spark, while packing this substance into a cask, 
generated by friction. If Dr. Phipson will take 
the trouble and try whether or not an electric 
spark—even under the highest tension from a 
Leyden jar—ignites gun-cotton, he may observe 
that the spark always flashes through thé gun- 
cotton, however densely packed it be, without 
igniting it. 

From my long experience with this substance 
I may say that no one need be alarmed of properly 
produced gun-cotton. I may also inform Dr. 
Phipson that there was no terrible explosion at 
Stowmarket: no one has suffered the least violence 
from the accidental ignition of the material: un- 
fortunately, it set fire tothe girls’ dresses. I may 
further add that gun-cotton for the use of photo- 
graphers is a quite different substance from that 
for military and engineering purposes. 

A voltaic battery will, as a matter of course, 
set fire to gun-cotton, or to any combustible sub- 
stance, whether explosive or not. 

I enclose sample of gun-cotton through which 
one hundred sparks of a very powerful condenser 
have been discharged in ten minutes by myself, 
each spark highly Hamineting every fibre of the 
substance. Révy. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, June 6.—TuE follow- 
ing papers and communications were read :— 
Payen—‘‘ Note on the Wood of the Ancient 
Water-wheel discovered at San Domingos in 
Portugal.” This wheel, which was described 
at a previous meeting, belongs probably to the 
fifth century; and the high state of preserva- 
tion of the wood induced M. Payen to make an 
analysis of it. He found that it was impregnated 
with the sulphates of copper and iron, which 
were dissolved in the waters of the mine in which 
the wheel was found. He also called attention to 
another instance of the preservation of wood by 
saline solutions in the mines of Hallein in Austria, 
where the timbering—supposed to have been 

laced there before the Christian era—remains 
intact at the present day.—Kuhlmann—* On 
the Formation of Crystals: Calcareous Spar, 
Rock Salt, Glaciers, &c., &c.””—Guyon—*“ On the 
Nature of Yellow Fever." —Billet—*“ On Artificial 
Rainbows.” In this elaborate memoir the author 
describes the rainbows, to the number of seventeen, 

roduced by a jet of water of one to two millimétres 
in diameter, viewed in the sunlight. The intensity 
of the consecutive rainbows, the variation of the 
refractive index of water with the temperature, 
and several other facts, are contained in the 
memoir.—Oppenheim—“ On the Action of Bro- 
mine and Iodine on Allylene.” By passing the 
vapour of bromine into a flask containing allylene 
he obtained in the shade a dark liquid, consisting 
of a mixture of bibromide and _ tetrabromide, 
which were separated by distillation. Iodine also 
combines with allylene, but with more difficulty 
than bromine, and forms a biniodide.—Gran- 
deau—‘ On the Use of Dialysis in Researches 
on the Alkaloids: New Character of Digit- 
aline.” After giving the details of his 
experiments with the dialyser, he states that a 
most delicate and conclusive reaction, by which 
this poison may be detected, is furnished by sul- 
phuric acid and the vapour of bromine. He first 
separates all organic matters by the dialyser, eva- 
porates the solution to dryness, and moistens the 
residue with the former substance, and then 
exposes it to bromine vapour. It is instantly 
coloured violet, the depth of tint varying with the 
quantity of digitaline present. Exceedingly feeble 
traces may be fletected in this manner. Morphine, 
narcotine, strychnine, &c., do not furnish any re- 
action with this test.—Serret—“‘ On the Pertur- 
bations of Pallas due to the Influence of Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune.” This memoir issaid by the author to © 
contain an application of the principles set forth 
in his paper read on the 18th of May of last year. 
—Bouchard-Chautereaux—“ On some Cut Flints 
found on the Seashore at Boulogne-sur-Mer.” 
They consisted pean y of arrow-heads and 
flint knives, all of s size, but very numerous, 
the author having collected upwards of 3000. 
Most of them had evidently been cut from frag- 
ments which had been exposed for some time to 
the air and to the rolling action of the waves.— 
Stahl—“ A New Method of Solidifying Friable 





Substances.” The author pro to use @ mix- 
| ture com of 1 of resin and 3 Ad 
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spermaceti, to be applied hot, by means 
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pencil, to the surface of fragile fossils, to prevent 
them from crumbling away and to permit of plaster 
casts being taken. When the fossil is friable, but 
compact, the resin is omitted. To remove a fragile 
fossil from its bed when it is too moist to permit 
of doing so without breaking, he coats it with 
spermaceti, and then passes over it the flame of a 
cotton wick dipped in spirits of wine. The sper- 
maceti is absorbed, and, in a short time, the fossil 
may be removed entire without difficulty.— 
Dufour—“ On the Ebullition of Water, and 
on Boiler Explosions ’’ (continuation).—In order 
to show more clearly the effect of the gaseous 
envelope surrounding metallic bodies, he made 
use of a vessel through which were passed two 
platinum wires connected with the poles of a 
battery. A slight disengagement of gas was of 
course the consequence, and ebullition took place 
at the usual temperature. When, however, the 
current was broken, and the boiling continued 
until all the gas had been driven off from the wires, 
the temperature rose and the ebullition became 
irregular. The boiler explosion which occurred 
at Aberdare in April last, and which was attri- 
buted by Fairbairn to the corrosion and conse- 
quent weakening of the plates by the use of feed- 
water containing sulphuric acid, was, according 
to M. Dufour, owing to the irregular and ex- 
plosive ebullition which is always caused by 
the presence of that acid. The paper also con- 
tains some other speculations in this direction. 
Cailletet-—‘‘On the Permeability of Iron to Hy- 
drogen at High Temperatures.” In a previous 
paper the author showed that, if a flattened iron 
tube with closed ends be heated in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, the gas, passing through the sides, 
restores the tube to its original form. The present 
paper contains an account of some improvements 
in the method of experimenting and the limits of 
temperature within which the phenomenon takes 
place. He found that, in the cold, and at a tempe- 
rature of 210°, hydrogen does not pass through a 
sheet of iron of yy millimétres in thickness.— 
Reboul—* On some Non-Saturated Bodies belong- 
ing to the groups of Mixed Ethers.” 





VIENNA, 


Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
April 20. Philosophico-historical Section.—Dn. 
Lorenz read a paper “On the Two Municipal 
Charters of Vienna granted by Rudolph I.”—In 
all probability these charters, which date as far 
back as 1278, are merely the draft of a proposed 
law to enlarge the powers of the Senate, which 
was prepared for the purpose of being submitted 
tto Duke Albert. That Rudolph granted two 
charters to the town admits, however, of no doubt, 
phe one being principally a confirmation of Leo- 
oold’s municipal laws of the year 1221, and the 
cther a confirmation and extension of Frederick’s 

harter of freedom of 1237. 

April 27.—Several communications relative to 
the publication of the Austrian “ Weisthiimer” 
were laid before the Academy. A posthumous 
work of Herr Hiller— The Chronology of His- 
tory and Numismatics” —was presented. Professor 
Siegel read a paper which he had received from 
Professor Maassen of Graz, “ Excerpts from Roman 
Law.” A manuscript from Bobbio, preserved in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, contains a small 
collection of Roman law compiled for Church use 
like the lex romana canonice compta, of which, 
however, it is independent. The Justinian codex 
has been used, and the passages have been literally 
translated. With the exception of the arrange- 
ment of the paragraphs and chapters, there are no 
signs of the individuality of the compiler. It could 
not have been drawn up laterthan the ninth century. 





BRUSSELS. 


Academie des Sciences, June 4.—Tuer Minister 
of the Interior submitted to the Academy the 
analysis of the water of an artesian well recently 
excavated at Ostend. The following communica- 
tions were then read:—Valérius—“ On a new Elec- 
tric Chronoscope, with Rotary Cylinder, founded 
on the Use of the Diapason. ’’— Lambert — “ On 
Curves of the Second Degree.”—Candéze—“ On 
some new Elaterides.’’—Quetelet—“ On the Perio- 
dicity of the Shooting-Stars of November.” The 
author read an extract from a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Newton of Newhaven, U.S., in 
which he estimates the cycle of the revolution of 
the shooting-stars of November to be 334 years, 
quoting at the same time several observations, 
some of which extended as far back as the year 
902. The difference between the calculated and 
the observed results he attempts to account for by 
the perturbations produced by the planets and the 
moon. These influences are, as is well known, 





very considerable for comets; and it is a fair sup- 
position, adds M. Quetelet, that, in the case of 
small bodies like shooting-stars, they would be still 
greater. Mr. Newton’s letter also contained a 
statement to the effect that the late Mr. Herrick 
had left behind him a valuable record of the 
appearances of the aurora borealis for the last 
seventeen years. The Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Connecticut has undertaken to print 
this unique series of observations. — Poelman 
—‘*On a Specimen of Delphinus Eschrichtit 
(Schlegel) stranded at Flushing.””—Van Beneden— 
“ On a Skeleton of a Plesiosaurus found at Dam- 
picourt.” A detailed account of this fossil was 
promised at a future meeting.—Spring—*“ On the 
Connexion between the Sense of Temperature and 
the Senses of Touch and Pain.’’ In this paper 
the author, after noticing the complex nature of 
the sense of touch, as compared with the other 
senses, endeavours to arrive at the distinction 
between the sensation of heat and cold and that 
of pain. He notices the fact that persons under- 
going a surgical operation feel the chill of theinstru- 
ment apart from the pain produced by its action. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Geographical Society, June 13. Sir R. 
I. Murchison, President, in the chair.—T xe first 
paper read was on the “ Travels of Portuguese in 
Inner Africa, between Mozambique and Benguela,” 
by W. D. Cooley.—The object of the paper was to 
propound the views of the author (founded on the 
explorations of various Portuguese travellers), in 


opposition to the observations and conclusions of 


Dr. Livingstone, on the position of the rivers and 
lakes of inner Southern Africa. Although the 
Portuguese made but few astronomical observa- 
tions, yet their itineraries were so full, and their 
various accounts so consistent, that the geogra- 
phical information imparted was quite reliable, 
and ought not, in the opinion of the author, to be 
set aside, as had been done in the construction of 
modern maps. The paper displayed much learn- 
ing, and was illustrated by a large map exhibiting 
the views of the author. Some of the more 
striking points of difference between this map and 
the recent ones of Livingstone were the separation 
of the Zambezi into two distinct rivers, the north- 
west direction of Lake Nyassa (which is made 
continuous with Tanganyika), and the severance 
of the river Shiré from the same lake. 

The next paper was a communication from Dr. 
Livingstone, narrating the incidents of his last 
journey into the interior. The despatch containing 
instructions for the withdrawal of his expedition 
did not reach him until the 2nd of July, 1863, 
when the waters of the Zambezi had fallen too 
low for the Pioneer to be taken down to the sea. 
To improve the time, therefore, until the flood of 
December, Dr. Livingstone set forth, accompanied 
by the steward of the vessel, to finish the explora- 
tion of Lake Nyassa, and more catteudiale to 
decide whether a large river entered its northern 
extremity. The wreck of his boat in the rapids 
of the Shiré forced him to abandon the attempt to 
sail round the lake; he therefore started to go to 
the northern end by land, pursuing for many days 
a north-westerly course, so as to avoid a colony of 
Zulius, who were at war with the negroes on the 
western shores of Nyassa. In this direction he 
came upon a range of mountains, 6000 feet high, 
running north and south, and forming the ok e 
of the table-land on which the Marayi dwell. 
Beyond this he turned to the north-east, and 
struck the shores of the lake at Kota-kota Bay, in 
latitude 12° 55’ south. He here found two Arab 
traders engaged in building a dhow, to replace one 
which had been wrecked in crossing the lake. 
This is the point at which nearly all the traders 
in slaves and ivory cross on the highway between 
the eastern seaports and the Cazembe country of 
the interior. The Arabs had 1500 persons in 
the village, and were busily employed transporting 
slaves to the coast. One fathom of calico (value 1s.) 
is the price paid for a boy, and two for a good- 
looking girl. But, nevertheless, it is the joint 
ivory and slave trade that alone makes slave- 
trading a paying business; for the cost of feeding 
the negroes would be too great an expense were 
it not for the value of their services in carrying 
the ivory: a trader with twenty slaves must daily 
pay the price of oneslave for their sustenance. 
All the difficulties which Dr. Livingstone had 
experienced in travelling in the interior were due 
to the obstacles thrown in his way by the Portu- 
guese. He judged truly that,in buying up the 
ivory, he was undermining the slave-trade. He 
only hoped that this same course would be pursued 
by other travellers who sight queceed fia, hs 
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this did more to destroy the slave-trade than the 
English cruisers on the coast. mes. Kota- 
kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, 
and in three days reached the ascent of the plateau. 
The long slope, adorned with hill and dale and 
running streams, fri with evergreen-trees, 
was most beautiful. The heights had a delicious, 
but peculiarly pleasing air, which was very ex- 
hilarating. At this point, distant eighty or ninet 
miles from Nyassa, the watershed was 

and two rivers met with, both named —_ 
one was found flowing eastward, into th e, 
the other westward, towards the Zambezi. Another 
river was here seen, called the Moitawa, which 
flows into a small lake called Bemba; from this 
river issues, according to native and Arab report, 
the river Luapula, which, flowing west, forms 
the Lake Mofue, and then, passing the town of 
Cazembe, turns to the north, and is lost in Tan- 
ganyika. Dr. Livingstone had a strong desire 
to follow the stream ; but, the time for the rising 
of the Zambezi and for floating the Pioneer out 
to sea having arrived, he was obliged to return. 
With regard to the existence of a large river 
flowing into the northern end of Nyassa from Tan- 
ganyika, Dr. Livingstone was assured by all the 
natives of whom he inquired that there was no 
such stream, but that two small rivers alone enter 
the lake from the north. The numerous streams 
met with on this journey flowing from the westinto 
Nyassa seemed to warrant the conclusion that no 
flow of water from Tanganyika was n to 
account for the great depth of the lake and the 
perennial flow of the Shiré. In eo gy Dr. 
Livingstone and his companion walked 660 miles 
in fifty-five travelling-days. On arriving at the 
Zambezi he found the river had not yet risen, 
the rains being much later than usual, and was 
mortified in the reflection that, had he dared to 
speculate on a late rise, he would have had 
ample time to examine the water-system of Lake 
Bemba. 

The President having remarked on the dis- 
crepancies between Mr. Cooley’s —_ of the Great 
Lake and that drawn up from the observations of 
Dr. Livingstone, 

Captain Speke said he was inclined to believe 
that at one period Lake Nyassa and Lake Tangan- 
yika formed one inland sea, and that there was 
still some connexion between them, probably a 
river flowing through a marshy valley; for, when 
he was at Kazé, he heard from the Arabs that there 
was 10 mountain range dividing the two lakes, 
and they also talked of a river, from which he in- 
ferred that Tanganyika was drained into Nyassa. 
Unless Nyassa received its waters from the north, 
he was at a loss to understand whence it could 
obtain its vast depth and volume, as well as the 
supply which was constantly drawn off from it by 
the Shiré ; for in Africa the only part where the 
rainy season was continuous was a narrow belt on 
each side of the equator, the tropical region both 
to the south and to the north being subject to long 
annual drought, during which the rivers and lakes 
were very greatly lessened in depth. 

Mr, Galton differed from Captain Speke with 
respect to the equatorial zone alone having a sufli- 
cient rainfall to account for the first-class African 
rivers. He mentioned the Senegal, the Gambia, 
the Niger, the Zambezi, as cases in point; and 
therefore saw no difficulty in the maintenance of 
the Tanganyika and the Nyassa by means of their 
local sources of supply. ‘ 

Dr. Kirk, being called upon by the President, as 
the only person in the room who had actually 
sailed on Lake Nyassa, to state the result of his 
observations, said that, as second in command 
of Dr. Livingstone’s party in 1861, he travelled 
for 200 miles in a boat along the course of the 
Nyassa from south to north, and that the number 
and volume of the rivers they had seen entering 
the lake were, in his and Dr. Livingstone’s opinion, 
amply sufficient to account for the flow of the 
Shire, The water was as blue as the ical 

ocean, and in some places 115 fathoms > hey 
did not reach the northern end of the ; but 
they could see, at the farthest ee they attained, 
ranges of mountains on both shores, and the 
lake narrowing in breadth from 50 to 15 miles. 
The natives, moreover, told them that five days’ 
farther journey would enable them to double 
end of the lake and reach a point on the eastern 
shore opposite to where they then were on the 
western. They only heard of two small rivers 
coming in from the north, and these had very 
little to do with the supply. The rainfall in the 
region of Nyassa was very much larger than 
generaliy supposed. In the map shown by Mr. 
Cooley the form and direction of the lake were 
quite and the river Shiré (in i 
with the Portuguese account) was 
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erroneously as not connected with it; whereas 
Dr. Livingstone and himself had traced the Shiré 
from its mouth to its source in the lake. Dr. 
Kirk pointed out other mistakes in Mr. Cooley’s 
map, particularly the one relating to the river 
Zambezi, which in this map was given as two 

streams, the upper course of the river 
being severed, below the Victoria Falls, from the 
lower course; but Dr. Livingstone, himself (Dr. 
Kirk), and Mr. Thomas Baines had traced the 
entire connexion of the Upper and Lower Zam- 
bezi, with the exception oF a small distance of 
about ten miles. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Macqueen and 
Dr. Beke (who adduced facts to show the error of 
Mr. Oooley in uniting the two lakes), the Presi- 
dent concluded by remarking that this knotty 

uestion would never be completely solved until 
the gentlemen who had addressed the meeting 
went and solved the problem by doing what Dr. 
Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done. When gen- 
tlemen risked their lives in wild countries, and 
really made astronomical observations and fixed 
latitudes and longitudes, of course all critical 
geography must give way before that. 
xtracts from letters from M. du Chaillu, Dr. 
Baikie. and Herr von Heuglin were read, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 


Philological Society, June 3.—Tue Secretary 
read two pa rs by the Rev. W. Barnes—one on 
* Old Engli h Words wholly or almost gone out 
of Use,” and another on “ Language and the Stone 
Age of our, Race.” —The writer observed of the 
former subject that it may be thought by some 
that, not only has the English language been 
enriched by words from other tongues—such as 
Latin, Greek, or French—but that it is fuller by 
80 many words as have been so taken into it ; 
whereas many of the foreign words, and especially 
those from Latin and Greek, have only taken the 
places of English words that formerly did their 
offices. He gave a list of more than two hundred 

uotations from old writers of sundry ages, as 
. they show the use of old Erglish words, for 
“which we now take equivalents from Latin and 
other tongues; and of these words a few are, for 
adult, fullwaxen; ancestors, foreelders; bisect, 
to td-twin ; caution, forewit ; conquer, overquell ; 
discrimination, skillwiseness ; epidemic disease, 
mangualm ; iniquity, wrongwiseness—the true 
opposite of righteousness, which was rightwise- 
mess; misconduct, missfare; naval expedition, 
shipferd ; penal servitude, thralwork ; proclaim, 
forthtell; seclude, occlude, forshut; solstice, 
sunstead. 

In the paper “On Language and the Stone Age 
of our Race” he enid: “ Though philologists re 
not as yet be ready to receive, in full, a theory of 
primary roots of which some of our tongues would 
seem to afford an insight, yet a few of them 
might take some two or three of our words, as 
they are found among others of fellow-forms, as 
having come down from the stone age of our race. 
Flint may be one of those words. There is, in 
Teutonic speech, a set of fl-headed words, or words 
beginning with 1, which f! seem to betoken flying, 
as air, or in air; or flowing, as water, or in water ; 
or flaring, as flame. There are, in the English 
provincial and book-speech, more than a hundred 
of fl-headed stems, and there are more that may 
be drawn from the same root in Latin, Greek, 
and Welsh, though there is no need, for the sake 
of the word flint, to take more than a few of the 
n-stems and k-stems :— Fling, to make fly ; flanker 

West), a fiying fire-spark ; flinders (West), off- 

ying bits, as of a y smashed ; flounce, to fly 
down, as into water; flaunter, n., to be in flying 
haste; flaunt (1), “to make a fluttering show in 
a 1, (2) to be hung with something loose, and 
fing” (Johnson); flean (old), fldn (Frisian), 
what flies, an arrow; flint, an arrow-stone. Thence 
we can understand why a gun was called, in 
Frisian, a flint—a thing to make a body (ball) fly. 
Next for the word “chisel.” A pebble or flint was, 
with our Saxon-English forefathers, a ceosl, which 
has now become chesel, chisel ; as in the Chisel 
beach at Portland, and Chiselbourne (Dorset), 
Chisleborough (Somerset), Ohisledon Cwiltey’ 

Chislehurst (Kent) ; and the word chisel has most 
likely come down from a time when the chisels of 
our race were chisels, flints, or pebbles. Now a 
Ocltic name for a flint is celdt—a word which may 
have come from some primary root as ka, ki, and 
belon to the Latin and Celtic words cos, a 

one; cautes, rock stones; calleo, to be 
hard; calx, calculus, pebble or stone ; callus, a 
hard knob; caillow, French, a pebble—Welsh, 
ealed, hard. In Latin we find celtis, a ‘chisel ; 
Pn Ey aa eo and in Latin, again, 
cultelius, 








r, aknife or edge-tool. And it may | 


be observed that there is a likeness of the Latin 
calz, calculus, a pebble or stone, to the Greek 
xaAxés, brass used for edge-tools.’”’ 





Ethnological Society, June 7. Mr. J. Crawfurd, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.—Tue first paper read 
was on “ Civilization and Cerebral Development : 
Some Observations on the Influence of Civilization 
upon the Development of the Brain in the Dif- 
ferent Races of Man.’ By Mr. Robert Dunn, 
F.R.S., Vice-President.—Discarding monogenesis 
or polygenesis as foreign to his subject, the author 
asserted that from time immemorial there had 
always existed, besides that of the rudest and 
savage hordes of hunters and fishers, two forms or 
phases of civilization—the nomadic, or pastoral, 
and the agricultural; the former essentially sta- 
tionary in its character, but the latter eminently and 
strikingly progressive. The author observed that, 
among the purely nomadic races, where civilization 
is stationary, there exists a wniform sameness and 
a characteristic fixity in the shape of the head— 
strikingly in contrast with what is seen to prevail 
among the agricultural races and cultivated Euro- 
peans. He next dwelt on the importance of viewing 
in contrast the typical crania of the negroes or 
Australian savages, the Mongolian nomads, and 
the cultivated Europeans, maintaining that, as 
the skull is the outward measure and index of the 
brain’s development within, we are able fairly to 
estimate the relative size and comparative develop- 
ment of its three great divisions—its anterior, 
middle, and posterior lobes. He then adverted to 
the prognathous type as one of degradation, and 
adduced in contrast, as a type of elevation, the 
orthognathic, as seen among the European nations. 
From the skulls the author proceeded to the 
comparison of the brains themselves. But here, 
he remarked, to be able to anticipate and duly to 
appreciate the structural differences which we 
meet with in the brains of the typical races 
involves and implies a more exact aid complete 
knowledge of the functions of these different 
cerebral parts and of the nervous apparatus of the 
ape ot and intellectual consciousness than that 
to which he was free to confess had been yet 
attained. Still, we were not without some definite 
knowledge of the functions of the cerebral lobes 
as pyschical instruments ; and he stated what were 
the views and convictions of his own mind, not 
hastily taken up, but founded on the facts of 
pathology and of developmental anatomy, com- 
parative and human—viz., that the anterior lobes 
are the seat of the intellectual, the middle of the 
personal or individual, and the posterior of the 
sociai and affectional activities or attributes of the 
human mind. He recognised throughout the 
hemispheres of the brain, and in the tripartite 
division into anterior, middle, and posterior lobes, 
three stages or planes of cerebral development :— 
(1) The inferior or lowest, the basilar or super- 
ciliary ; (2) the middle or median-frontal ; and (3) 
the highest, the coronal or superior-frontal—the 
sole and exclusive prerogative ofman. He argued 
that, on the comparative evolution and size of the 
different cerebral lobes in these stages or planes of 
development, the individual character is mainly 
dependent, and that, while the middle or personal 
are the dominating lobes of the brain as to animal, 
moral, and religious activities of the man, it is the 
anterior which indicate the character of his intel- 
lectual bearing and attributes, and the posterior 
that of his social tendencies, propensities, and 
affections. The intellectual activities of the mind, 
fulness of development, and complexity of struc- 
ture are sure indications of elevation of type, and 
that the converse, as Gratiolet, from extended 
observations, has amply shown, are equally true 
marks of degradation of function. Mr. Dunn 
gave expression to his regret that, among aboriginal 
and typical races, so little had hitherto been done 
in the examination and comparison of their cere- 
bral organizations. Ethniec-psychology is still a 
desideratum. He concluded by adverting to the 
historical bearings of his subjectand to the evidence 
which is presented by history of the conversion in 
time of a type of humanity into another from the 
influence of outward circumstances, social states, 
and intellectual culture. 

A paper “ On the Supply of Tin for the Bronze 
Weapons of Antiquity,” by Mr. Crawfurd, was 
then read.—There are but three principal sources 
from which the nations of ancient Europe could 
have derived tin—namely, Britain, the M alayan 
countries, and Northern China. Spain, in early 
times, may have furnished a small supply ; but the 
ore is not abundant in that country. In rude 
times the commercial intercourse of nations is, 
from necessity, conducted by slow and expensive 
stages—sometimes by land and sometimes by sea. 
It was by this tedious and costly course that the | 
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silk of China, the pepper of Malabar, the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon, and, eventually, the cloves and 
nutmegs of the remote Spice Islands, reached the 
nations of the West, Asiatic and European. In 
some of the ancient tombs of Egypt there have of 
late been found small porcelain phials with the 
hieroglyphics of China clearly and legibly inscribed 
upon them—a fact attesting the great antiquity of 
the commercial intercourse between the Eastern 
and Western world. The author presumes that 
the tin necessary for the formation of bronze 
would be supplied in the same manner as silk and 
spiceries; but, in this case, it would come from 
two quarters, from the West as well as from the 
East. The merchants dealing in it would convey 
their commodity as far as it fetched a profit, 
until Western and Eastern tin met at a central 
point where the two articles would be nearly of 
the same price. The author ventures to name 
Egypt as likely to be that point. All the 
nations west of it would be supplied with 
British, and all those east of it with Malayan, 
or Chinese tin. With Sir Cornewall Lewis, the 
author utterly disbelieves in voyages of the Phe- 
nicians to the Scilly Islands. No doubt voyages 
of even greater length are now performed, and for 
many ages have been performed, even before the 
invention of the compass, and this in vessels not 
superior to those of the Greeks and Phoenicians, 
by Oriental mariners; but, then, it is done by help 
of the monsoons—that is, with a fair wind outward 
and in the homeward voyage, and in seas which, 
avoiding the equinoxes, are never vexed by storms. 
With respect to the manner in which the Ma- 
layan tin was distributed in early times, the ques- 
tion is necessarily full of obscurity. When the 
Portuguese first visited Malacca, then close to the 
principal tin mines (for the rich ores of Banea 
were not discovered until two centuries later), they 
there found the native shipping of the Coromandel 
coast of India and the junks of China and even 
of Japan, the conductors of the trade between 
these countries and the Malayan Archipelago. It 
was probably by the same source that India and 
Southern China, with the countries adjacent to 
them, were from time immemorial supplied with 
the tin that enabled them to manufacture their 
bronzes and bell-metal. There is one ancient 
document which seems to corroborate this view 
of the manner in which India was supplied 
with tin. This is the “ Periplus” of the Ery- 
threan Sea—that is, an account of the trade and 
trading ports of the ocean which lies between the 
Red Sea and the western coast of India. The 
* Periplus” has neither an author's name nor a 
date, but, from internal evidence, is believed to 
have been the work of a Greek merchant of Egypt 
of the time of the Roman occupation of that 
country. The author tells us that, on the western 
coast of India, the extreme eastern limit of the 
trade which he describes, there were two prin- 
cipal emporia—namely, Baragaza or Barygaza to 
the north, and Barake or Barcare to the south ; 
and he enumerates the articles of trade dealt 
in at both places, which are nearly the same. 
The imports of the “ Periplus”’ would, of course, 
include the commodities brought from all countries, 
as well as those brought from the Arabian Gulf; 
and the course by which they are brought to the 
Indian emporia can only be discovered by the 
character and nature of the articles. When we 
find, for example, Italian and Sardinian wine, with 
precious coral, named among the imports, we may 
be certain that they were brought from about the 
countries on the Mediterrarean; and, when we 
find coarse glass enumerated as an import, we 
may suspect that it came from Egypt, since we 
know of no other country in which the manufacture 
of that article was at the time understood. When 
we find black pepper among the exports, and in 
such quantity as to demand larger vessels than 
usual, we may be sure that this is a lccal production, 
and not an imported article ; since one of the ports, 
the most southern, is described as situated in the 
proper country of Malabar, the parent locality of the 


black yine. The same may be said of ivory, since - 


elephants still exist in the forests of Malabar, and, in 
the time of the “ Periplus,” were probably far more 
numerous. But to come to the main point—the 
distribution of tin in so far as India is concerned. 
The article is described at both of the Indian 
emporia as an import; but this would equally 
apply to it, whether it came from the west, and 
was British, or from the East, and was Malayan 
or Chinese. No hint of its origin is given; but it 
is named along with lead, brass, or bronze, cinna- 
bar, or sulphuret of mercury, and orpiment, or 
sulphuret of arsenic. None of these articles are 
products of India, any more than is tin itself; but 
they are all products of Chima, and exported down 
to the present time. The “ Periplus,” the author 
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observes, takes no notice of iron or steel; from 
which we may conclude that both India and 
Egypt were well supplied with these metals, and 
had no need of each other’s assistance. Neither 
is there any mention of copper; so that we are at 
a loss to know how India was supplied with this 
metal, unless from its own mines. 





British Meteorological Society, June 15. Dr. 
Tripe, Vice-President, in the chair. Messrs. W. 
Andrews, Charles Barham, W. H. Barnes, F. W. 
Beaumont, Edward Ladd Betts, Francis Wright 
Costar, James Church, the Hon. Edward P. 
Bouverie, M.P., Sergcant-Major Robert Gould, 
John P. Gassiot, F.R.8., William Joseph Kings- 
bury, John Bennet Lawes, John G. Livesey, 
William Alexander Mackinnon, M.P., F.R.S., 
William Carpenter Nash, Charles Neate, John 
Noble, Thomas Pollock, Rev. Thomas Arthur 
Preston, Dr. W. T. Radford, 8. Smiles, John P. 
Stephens, and William Forbes were elected Fellows. 
—'THE papers read were: “ Explanation of Meteoro- 
logical Tables illustrating the Climate of Southern 
Interior Africa.” By John Kirk, Esq., M.D., 
of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambezi expedition.—The in- 
struments with which the observations were made 
were excellent, and had been carefully rated, and 
great confidence may be placed in the tables. The 
barometric observations were made with great care. 
A diagram is given of the gradient of the bed of 
the Zambezi, from barometer observations, and of 
the Nyassa lake and river Shiré, from two 
double series of barometric and boiling-point 
observations. 

“ Ozone Observations,” by M. Julin.—Mr. Bal- 
four Stewart exhibited to the Society specimens 
of photo-lithographie impressions of the traces 
simultaneously produced by the magnetograph at 
Kew and Lisbon, and made a few remarks on some 
of the peculiarities which these present. When 
the publication of these is complete, a set will be 
presented to the Society. 

At the Annual Meeting the Council reported 
that the number of members was 300, of whom 
10 were honorary, 50 life, and 240 annual; that 
no arrears of subscriptions were due; that, after 
liabilities were discharged, there was a fair balance 
in the hands of the treasurer; that the Society 
held Government Stock to the amount of £800, 
and possessed a large and increasing library. 
Under these circumstances they considered that 
the time had arrived for taking steps for procur- 
ing a Royal Charter of Incorporation, which 
would promote the interests and increase the 
usefulness of the Society. The meeting adopted 
the recommendation of the Council, and desired 
them to do what was necessary for obtaining a 
charter. A subscription was opened in the room 
for meeting the necessary expense without en- 
croaching on the funds of the Society. 

The new Council elected are :—President—Dr. 
Thomson, F.R.S.; Vice-Presidents—A, Brady, 
8S. W. Silver, Dr. Tripe, 8. C. Whitbread, F.R.S. ; 
Treasurer—H. Perigal; Secretaries—J. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., C. V. Walker, F.R.S. ; Foreign Secretary 
—Lieut.-Col. Strange ; Librarian—H. 8. Eaton, 
M.A; Council—N. Beardmore, C. Brooke, F.R.S., 
Latimer Clark, W. P. Dymond, F. Galton, F.R.S., 
J. P.. Harrison, Dr. Lee, F.R.S., R. W. Mylne, 
F.R.S., D. Slate, T. Sopwith, F.R.S., B. Stewart, 
F.R.S., Dr. Tripe. 

The usual votes of thanks were passed, and the 
Council were congratulated upon the very gratify- 
ing report that they had been able to make; and 
special thanks were voted to Mr. C. V. Walker, 
one of the secretaries, for his labours in editing 
the Proceedings of the Society. 





Syro-Egyptian Society, June if. Dr. J. Lee 
in the chair.—THomas Lewin, Esq., F.S.A., made 
a communication “ On the Site of the Temple at 
Jerusalem.’—Mr. Lewin’s arguments were mainly 
based on Josephus’s account of the form and size 
of the Temple, which, he said, necessitated its 
positioning at the 8S.W. corner of the Temple 
enclosure. ‘This view of the subject was further 
supported by the relative position of Herod 
Agrippa’s palace ; of Herod’s cloisters and the con- 
necting bridge or causeway over the Tyropeon ; by 
the position of the gates ; and by a variety of other 
details which the author enumerated at length. 








DUBIIN. 


Royal Geological Society of Ireland, June 8, 
Rey. Professor Haughton, F.R.S., in the chair. 
Messrs. G. B. Bradshaw (Dalymount, Phibs- | 
borough), C. R. C. Tichborne, and C. W. Bateman 
were clected Fellows.—A Paper by Mr. Harte was | 
read “On the Physical Features of the County of 


which the geology of Donegal had received from 
this Society, the British Association, &c., and 
proceeded to deseribe the result of some investiga- 
tions of his into several interesting points con- 
nected with the physical features of the county, 
more particularly in connexion with its history 
during the glacial period, to which much of the 
present striking scenery was due. The county was 
so intersected by estuaries that no part of it was 
twelve miles from the reach of tide. The principal 
mountain-range ran from south to north, and there 
met the mountains which take a north-easterly 
direction to the mouth of Lough Foyle. He de- 
scribed the geology of these mountain-ranges, and 
the eentral granite, which was extremely fissile, 
and situated at the head of the Bay of Donegal, in 
which Bluestack Mountain rises to a height of 
2219 feet on the north side, and the road from 
Sligo to Derry passes through the “ Gap of Barnes- 
more,” at the south side of it. The central granite 
threw out several lines radiating from it’; one run- 
ning to the west, ending in the Cliff of Slieve 
Leugue, and another running south and west—both 
enclosing the basin of the Bay of Donegal, in which 
the Palsozoic rocks of the yellow sandstone system 
lay between the primary rocks and thesea. The main 
ridge then ran due north, and threw out spurs. 
The yellow sandstone and arenaceous limestone 
hills within the basin were peculiar ; they were 
ovate shaped, their shorter slopes being next the 
mountains, and on their surface they bore the 
particular drift of the primary rocks of the moun- 
tains towards which their major axes pointed, and 
which converged towards the centre of the bay, in 
the direction the ice of the glacial period had to 
take when breaking up inside the basin. Outside 
the ice broke away east and west, forming the 
valleys of the Glenties, Gweebarra, Gweedore, 
Lennon, Swilly, Finn, and Mourne vivers, &c. 
The main valley of the Bay of Donegal was 
divided into two by the high ridge of yellow 
sandstone upon which Mountcharles stood, and 
which separated the Eany and Eske rivers. It 
rises near the Cob, in a steep bluff over Lough 
Eske, 1275 feet high, on which were resting 
granite erratics, and in the erevices of the conglo- 
merate of which the Hymenophyllum tunbridgense 
was growing. In the valley of the Gap of Barnes- 
more were to be found the traces of an ancient 
glacier, many of which must have filled all the 
other valleys at the same period. Having traced 


the visible action of the ice within the Bay of | 


Donegal, he extended his remarks to the evidence 
afforded by the surveys of the Atlantic that that 
action which had scooped out the valleys had 
ceased when the land had attained its present 
elevation of some 1300 feet, at least, above the 
previous level of the sea, for the Atlantic bottom 
was perfectly smooth for a distance of at least 
sixty miles off the coast, and must have been pre- 
viously submerged to that depth at least. With 
reference to the subject of alleged oscillations of 
level of coast, he had investigated numbers of 
cases of submerged forests. One case in parti- 
cular, that of a bog at Dourass, near Ardara, 
which, after having been long buried below a sea- 
beach, lately came to light again, was illustrated 
by a section. It, as all other cases he saw, 
yielded, upon a close investigation, to the idea that 
these forests were originally lagoons, the m: rginal 
ones, perhaps, of a series which may have covered 
this now submerged plateau outside the coast- 
line, but which, probably, at the time of the 
growth of these forests was above water, as a very 
trifling deviation would have brought it all above 
the sea-level. None of these forests close to the 
water-line, as far as he could discern, had ever 
been submerged, and their remains lay at all levels 
from the sea-margin up to the 500 feet contour, 
and even straggling, but smaller trees were found 
up to 1200 feet contour. Without denying the 
probability of a secular depression of the coast, 
such would only be auxiliary to its erosion, 
the marks of which were evident and exten- 
sive. There might, possibly, be a depres- 
sion going on now; but, so far as the writer 
saw, there was no evidence whatever of 
oscillation of levels within the recent period. 
While avoiding theorizing upon the verata questio 
of the temperature of the glacial period, he called 


attention to the great depth which the highest of | 
| gallery specially set apart for them, and to dis- 


these mountains is now below the snow-line for 
this latitude—some 3000 feet—and which, with the 
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other facts observed, he believed inconsistent with | 


the extreme views of some writers as to there not | 
' subject, but also in kind. While we try to look 


having been any much greater elevation of the 
land during the glacial period, or of others who 
deny there having been any great difference in 


temperature, but attribute all to alteration of | 


levels, while he found those facts to harmonize 


_by Mr. Harte. 


higher level and lower snow-line at the earlier 
portion of the glacial period, 

The paper was illustrated with a geological 
map of the county Donegal, and another showing 
the mountain-ranges and rivers of the county, 
accompanied by diagrams on a large scale, showi 
sections of the central granite and Bay of Desoai 
and the Atlantic bottom, and the submerged forest 
of Dawross Bay. 

The Chairman said that he regretted very much 
Mr. Harte’s absence, for he was sure the gentlemen 
present would have derived additional benefit 
from the paper had the author read it himself—on 
account of his intimate and accurate knowledge 
of the county Donegal. He did not remember to 
have ever seen the submerged bog himself; but, 
nevertheless, he did not entertain the least doubt 
as to the accuracy of Mr. Harte’s observations. 
He understood that Mr. Harte had delayed send- 
ing that paper in order that he might have the 
opportunity of testing the accuracy of his sections 
by taking the levels with the spirit-level. He 
could not refrain from remarking that the county 
of Donegal is scored with valleys from N.E. to 
S.W., and even the granite is split by a great 
valley ; and these valleys do not correspond with 
the valleys of denudation in other parts of Ireland. 
Some of these valleys terminate abruptly on 
reaching the sea, where they end in gently sloping 
masses of gravel and sand. Connected with this, 
he had made some very curious and interesting ob- 
servations which at first sight appeared to throw 
light on the glaciation or scoring of rocks. Pre- 
suming that there were but two theories of 
glaciation received now-a-days by geologists, it 
was still very curious that this phenomenon of the 
abrupt termination of valleys could be explained on 
either hypothesis ; for, if the scoring be due to the 
action of ice, the ice would float as soon as the 
glacier reached the sea—so that the land would be 
relieved of the great pressure and the erosive force 
of the ice destroyed. If, on the other hand, the 
scoring be due to the motion of mudbanks slipping 
off the land as it rose out of the sea, it is evident 
that, as soon as the elevating action ceased, the 
scoring would cease too, at a height close to that 
of the present sea-level. Thus we see that the 
results would be the same, although the action 
would be somewhat different. 

The Rey. Mr. Close said the phenomenon of the 
rock-scoring or glaciation in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin was somewhat different from that observed 
He considered the glaciation 
described by Mr. Harte was posterior and more 
local to that observed and described by Mr. Bryce 
in the Proceedings of the Society, and subse- 
quently observed by himself; but he had seen ex- 
amples of the former in the lowlands near Dublin. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, June 27th. 

GroGRAPHICAL, at 8.30. — burlington Honse, 1.“On the 
Island of Kishm and adjacent Ports in the Persian Gulf ;” 
Lieut.-Col. Pelly. 2. “‘A Communication respecting his 
Journey in the disguise of a Dervish to and beyond 
Samarcand, through Khiva and Bokhara:’’ M. Vambery. 
3. ‘On the Comoro Islands :’”’ Capt. De Horsey, R.N. 


TUESDAY, June 28th, 
MepicaL AND CHrruRGICcAL, at 8.30.—538, Berners Street, 


Oxford Street. 
Zoo.LoGIcaL, at 9.—11, Hanover are. “On the Psittacide 
r. Wallace, ‘ On the Potto 


of the Eastern Archipelago :”’ 
of Old Calabar :” Professor Huxley. And other papers. 


WEDNESDAY, June 29th. 


| Society or Arts, at 4.—John Street, Adelphi, Aaniversary. 


THURSDAY, June 30th, 


CremicaL, at 8.—Burlington House. “On the Philosophy 
of Agriculture :”” Mr. J. T. Way. 


FRIDAY, Jury ist, 
ARCH ®OLOGICAL INsTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS. 


ILL the labour of looking at pictures — of 
“doing” the Exhibition—ever be lightened 

by a common-sense arrangement of the pictures P 
ow much better it would be, keeping in view 
the interests of artists and the convenience of the 
public, to hang the portraits in a of the 


pose of the landscapes in a similar way. Under 
the present system the eye is wearied by the con- 
flicting claims of pictures, not merely differing in 


at a cabinet picture of historical or domestic 
interest, the features of a contiguous Lord Mayor 
or Spanish peta force themselves upon our 
attention, and are only excluded from our thoughts 


Donegal.”—The writer alluded to the attention | well with the middle view of a combination of | by a strong mental effort, which, often repeated, 
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results in the headache and weariness of which 
the generality of visitors complain. 

Landscape-painters are, perhaps, more injured 

the system in force at present than any other 
of artists. Their pictures, being, for the most 
part, sober in colour, are ill-calculated to bear 
proximity with subject-pictures or portraits, where 
the use of the primitive colours, in a less sparing 
degree, is not prohibited by the nature of the sub- 
ject. Unattractive also, in the sense of drawing 
shillings to the Exhibition, they are too frequently 
placed above or below the privileged line; and 
many fine landscapes are likely to be overlooked 
in places where subject-pictures and portraits 
obtain a very fair share of notice. No collection of 
| ecto is so interesting as a gallery of authentic 
istorical portraits. Any collection of portraits is 
attractive, as is proved by the attention which 
the annual display of specimens of the upper ten 
thousand excites in Trafalgar Square. We believe, 
also, that, were the landscapes displayed at the 
Royal Academy placed by themselves in one of 
the rooms, over the whole of which they are now 
distributed, not only would they be found infinitely 
more attractive, but their juxtaposition would 
give serviceable hints to the painters and useful 
instruction to the public. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the older !andscape- 
painters, whose works in the present Exhibition 
are fair average specimens from their easels. 
Stanfield has four small pictures, which, whatever 
signs they show of declining powers, are, taking 
them all in all, the best works of their class in the 
Exhibition. They are all sea-pieces, and there is 
certainly no sea-painting in the gallery that can 
stand beside them. Stanfield paints the sea with 
knowledge founded on genuine feeling ; he always 
impresses us with a sense of its weight and mass, 
as well as of its transparency and wetness. The 
“Mew Stone” and “Hollands Diep” are good 
examples of his power; and both pictures would 
be remarkable, but that they are felt to be repeti- 
tions, not of subject, but of a treatment to which 
we are accustomed. “Peace” and “ War” are 
more original; and are painted with a tremulous 
touch which, while it lends a charm to the execu- 
tion, marks the period of the painter’s life during 
which they were produced. Creswick’s three 
pictures are scarcely less able, but they are 
more mannered; and we pass them with a 
feeling that we have seen them before. Lee 
is a larger contributor than usual: his most 
important picture, “A View of Gibraltar,” in- 
terests us from the subject ; but, asa work of art, 
it does not call for particular notice. All his 
other pictures are vastly inferior to many land- 
scapes —"* and below the line. E. W. Cooke 
exhibits t pictures—one of which is his 
diploma work—and a very fine water-colour 
drawing of a portion of “The Interior of St. 
Mark’s ’—altogether the most truthful representa- 
tion of it we remember to have seen. ‘The best 
of his pictures this year falls short of the finely- 
painted “ Rock of Gibraltar,” which received so 
much commendation last year ; but, as Mr. Cooke 
is a painter of great versatility, whose mind is well 
stored with various knowledge, his works show 
less mannerism than those of any painter of his 
experience, and they very rarely lack interest. 
“The Ruins of a Roman Bridge near Tangier” is 
a very good picture, and bears evidence of scrupu- 
lous attention to fact. He has represented for 
us what probably impressed him most—the size 
and strength of the Roman arch; and his effect 
and accessories are conceived and introduced 
in subordination to this one fact that he 
wished to bring home to us. So far his work 
is good art: the picture is defective chiefly in 
colour, and its effect is thereby considerably les- 
sened ; but, in spite of this, it is one of the best 
landscapes in the Exhibition. 

David Roberts is the best scene-painter living, 
and we never look at his pictures without re- 
ong, hot his great abilities are lost to the 

e practice which, in earlier life, he carried 
on in the painting-room of the theatre, while it 
has given him wonderful facility and power of 
hand, has also a tly deadened his eye to the 
are gate of colour; so that, whether he paints 

e, or London, or Edinburgh, he gives us pre- 
cisely the same atmosphere and the same tone of 
colour. Hence we place but little reliance upon 
his representations of particular places, and are 
content to look at them as dexterous sketches bya 
first-rate scene-painter. But, while the practice of 
scene-painting is likely to induce an over-reliance 
upon conventional forms and hackneyed rules of 
composition, there can be little doubt that, in 


it helps the painter who mode- 
e] of Ser ‘weciihin in he 
mt ak of a theatre might be of infinite 





service to Mr. MacCallum and Mr. Brett, as 
they would be forced to pay more attention 
to those important elements of a good picture 
which at present they are inclined to ignore. 
Stanfield and David Cox, among other great land- 
scape-painters, have worked at scene-painting, 
and have been led by its practice to see how muc 
depends on a right selection of view, as well as 
the value of that good arrangement of lines and 
objects known as composition. Mr. Brett’s pic- 
ture of “ Massa” (569) entirely fails to make an 
impression upon the spectator till he is in a posi- 
tion to use his eye as a microscope and examine 
the work inch by inch. Unquestionably the work 
is as wonderful as it is unartistic; but, if all this 
labour is to produce no more effect, how much of 
it is thrown away. The time of day which the 
artist has chosen to paint is, pictorially, the most 
difficult to render and the least interesting to 
contemplate, while there are endless points of 
view in the Bay of Naples which present richer 
combinations than the one selected in the picture. 
The imitative landscape-painters commence by an 
elaboration of details which is carried carefull 
out inch by inch till the canvas is covensil, 
and then the picture seems to be left for 
finished. Work of this kind, placed beside 
the landscapes of Turner or Cox, is not 
merely ineffective, but absolutely lifeless. Far 
better are Mr. Mason’s “ Return from Ploughing,” 
which we have already noticed, and Mr. Lee’s 
little landscape, “ Outside the City—Storm ap- 
proaching” (60). These works have a vein of true 
poetry in their composition; and we are at once 
attracted by them, and charmed more and more 
while we look at them, although they are really 
devoid of the imitative skill which distinguishes 
so many landscapes of repute in the gallery. More 
effective, too, are Mr. Anthony’s works, badly 
hung as they are; for he always has a story to 
tell, and his imitation of nature is conducted 
with knowledge. Mr. Oakes has produced his 
finest picture in “ The Poachers” (388)—a grand 
Welsh landscape, with a salmon river tumbling 
over the ledges of rocks, among which a pair of 
otters, indifferent to the game-laws, are engaged in 
the destruction of salmon. In this work Mr. 
Oakes has almost entirely emancipated himself 
from the bonds which a too liberal imitation of 
nature have hitherto imposed upon him, and 
has given us the true impression made upon 
his own mind by a very grand passage of 
natural scenery. The Linnells, father po son, 
have contributed some of the most excellent 
landscapes in the Exhibition. Perhaps the 
“ Haymakers” (37), by J. Linnell, senior, might 
fairly be called the best landscape in the gallery. 
It is full of light and air—the most difficult of all 
appearances to represent. The full effect of this 
picture may best be noted by comparing it with 
its neighbour, “ On the Clyde,” wherein we feel 
the want of these qualities of atmospheric truth. 
“Banks and Braes,” by W. Linnell, is a fine 
work, and leads us to think of the nature of art- 
teaching ; for here we see the son producing work 
so like the father that it is difficult to see wherein 
the difference lies. It is possible to have too 
much teaching as well as too little ; and we would 
rather have seen a more original view of nature. 
This picture gives us a view; but it is one that 
the painter has seen through his father’s spectacles. 
Mr. V. Cole has a large landscape ; but it is not 
up to his usually able work. “The Decline of 
Day,” seen over a great extent of brake and heather, 
is not an easy thing to paint; and, unless every 
gradation of tint be truly rendered, the general 
effect, as in this instance, is likely to be unpleasant. 
Mr. G. Sant’s picture of “The Bishopston 
Valley” (400) is not so good as his clever sketch 
in the late exhibition at the British Institution. 
Mr. G. Stanfield has a good representation of the 
“ Amphitheatre at Verona” (496). Mr. Walton 
and Mr. MacCallum have each careful studies of 
sunrise—the former of an Eastern landscape under 
this effect, and the latter of an English one (366 
and 505); but the sky in both cases fails to 
represent the true effect of the time. But for 
the crudity of the sky, Mr. Walton’s landscape 
would be very striking. Mr. Leader has a good 
picture of “An English Churchyard” (316), 
which tells also with unusual effect in its place 
above the line. Mr. Moore’s careful, but as yet 
imperfect landscape-painting should not be over- 
looked, as it contains promise of better things to 
come. 

The portraits of the year are, on an average, 
ual to the subject-pictures and henfopasen.° ae 
atson Gordon (whose loss we have so recently 

had to regret) has five portraits in the present 

Exhibition. t has a very large group of the 


Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, of no great 
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interest in respect to treatment as a work of art: 
better is a life-sized head of the Hon. Mrs. 
J. Macdonald. Mr. Weigall exhibits a portrait 
of the Princess of Wales, and is fortunate enough 
to have as a foil a bad full-length picture of 
H.R.H. by a native Danish artist. His best 
rtrait is one of the Dowager Lady Lyttleton ; 
ut we cannot help noting that he becomes more 
and more inclined to very slight, not to say 
sketchy, work, which, however well it may stand 
the test of a modern exhibition, will hardly bear 
the test of time. Mr. Weigall should beware 
of flatness, to which his present work, clever 
as it is, certainly tends. Mr. Knight has a 
capital head of Cabréra. Mr. Boxall’s portrait of 
Gibson is a very conscientious work, although 
we see more of himself and less of Gibson than we 
should desire. This is perhaps a natural result of 
this painter’s earnest work, into which there is 
always abundant evidence that he throws himself 
heart and soul. Mr. Wells has a good portrait of 
the Mayor of Newcastle—far better than the full- 
length picture of Mrs. Stewart Hodgson, the face 
of which looks somewhat ill drawn. Mr. H. W. 
Phillips has a good group of Captains Speke and 
Grant. Mr. Richmond is always a large contri- 
butor, and his heads are as good as usual. Mr. 
Sandys has but one portrait (546); but of this, 
which is altogether an exceptional work, and of 
great merit, we have no space to speak at present. 
We hope to do so in a future article on English 
portraiture, when we may also take occasion to 
return more particularly to some of the better 
portraits in the present Exhibition. 








ART NOTES. 


ANOTHER attempt will be made in the House 
of Commons on Monday next to remove the 
National Gallery out of the very heart of the 
metropolis in Trafalgar Square, its fittest site, to 
the back of Burlington House, with an entrance 
between the Burlington Arcade and the Albany, 
opposite Saville Row and Old Burlington Street. 

Tue additions to the National Gallery last year, 
according to the report to Parliament, consist of 
“An Altar-piece” by Pesselino, for which £2100 
was paid; “ An Altar-piece” by Lanini, bought for 
£1200 ; “An Altar-piece’”’ by Bramantino, for £127 ; 
*‘ Christ’s Agony in the Garden,” by Bellini, for 
£630; “A Madonna” by Beltraffio, for £452 ; 
“Portrait of G. C. Longini” by A. Solario, for 
£636; and “ Mousehold Heath, near Norwich,” 
by J. Crome, for £420. To these must be 
added the twenty-two pictures presented by her 
Majesty in pursuance of the intentions of the 
late Prince Consort; a picture by Wright of 
Derby, presented by Mr. E. Tyrrell; a scene 
from “The Faéry Queene” by Ursins, the bequest 
of Mr. Apsley Pellatt ; andthe portrait of Lewis, 
the actor, left by will, along with £10,000, by Sir 
Martin Arthur Shee. 

THe Scandinavian Gallery in the Haymarket 
is opened for the exhibition of Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian pictures, some of which possess 
great merit. 

Mr. StepHeN Poyatz DENNING, the water- 
colour painter and Curator ot the Dulwich Gallery, 
died last week, aged seventy-two. 

DantTan the younger has received an order 
from Marshal Vaillant, the minister on behalf of 
the French government, to execute a bust of 
Meyerbeer, to be placed in the grand salon of the 
Conservatoire. 

SHAKESPEARE costume has been carefully illus- 
trated in a thin imperial octavo which has just 
appeared at Diisseldorf under the title of 
**Shakspeare Album: Simmtiiche Costiimfiguren 
aus dem Shakspearefest veranstaltet am 23 
April, 1864, von der Kiinstler - Gesellschaft, 
‘ Malkasten,’ in Diisseldorf:” 64 subjects, each of 
the carte de visite size, on 16 leaves, photographed 
by the brothers Overbeck. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woops sold, 
at their rooms in King Street, St. James’s, yester- 
day week, the collection of cabinet paintings 


the property of the late Earl of Clare. The sale 


also included some pictures belonging to the late 
Right Hon. Edward Ellice, and a collection of 
Ttalian and Spanish works which had been formed 
by Mr. G. A. Hoskins.—Lot 12. Ruysdael—An 
upright landscape, with a river rushing over broken 
ground, a group of fir-trees on the bank ; exhibited 
1842—£225. 10s. 14. Wynants—A small landscape, 
with a horseman and other figures by A. Van de 
Velde, on a road near a row of trees—£100. 16s. 
15. Teniers—A group of five figures seated at a 
table playing cards, a female frying pancakes, 
and other in the background; from the 
collection of the Marquis of Ely; exhibited at 
the British Institution, 1838 — £192. 12s. 
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22. Weenix—A dead hare hanging to a tree; a 
group of flowers uear—£378. 32. J. B.Greuze—A 
young girl caressing a spaniel--£1071. 33. J. Van 
Huysum—aA group of roses, peonies, and pinks, 
in a terra-cotta jar, on a marble table; a bird’s- 
nest, with eggs, near; from the collection of Sir 
C. Bagot; exhibited in the British Institution, 
1834—£525. 34. W. Mieris-—-An old woman 
and a boy giving bread and fish to a beggar; 
exhibited 1842 —-£162. 15s. 35. Netscher— 
“La Tricoteuse,” a female seated at a window, 
knitting; a basket of worsted on a table; 
from the collection of M. Lempereur and 
the Comte de Merle; exhibited at the British 
Institution, 1838—£409. 10s. 38. G. Dow— 
An astrologer holding a candle and leaning over 
a book, a globe, bottle, and hour-glass beside 
him; formerly in the collections of Hesse Cassel, 
M. Six, La Perrier, and Mr. Barchard—£703. 10s. 
39. Murillo—A peasant holding a bottle and 
drinking from a glass, a wreath of vine on his 
head; from the collections of Prince Talleyrand 
and Lord Charles Townshend; exhibited at the 
British Institution, 1838—£1365. This was the 
last picture in the Earl of Clare’s collection. 
The total amount realized was £6772. 17s. 
In the other portion of the sale, were the 
following lots :—86. Teniers—“The Enchantress 
quitting the Infernal Regions;” Dr. Chauncey’s, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and the late Mr.S. Rogers’s 
collections—£126. 108. L. Backhuysen—‘ The 
Prince of Orange’s Yacht off Amsterdam,” from 
the collection of M. Braamecamp; this picture 
was sold last year during the picture mania for 
250 guineas, but now only for £100. 115. Velas- 
quez—Four figures playing the Game of Monti— 
£210. 130. Van der Capella—A grand river- 
scene, with a state barge, and numerous boats 
and figures—£535. 10s. 131. Van der Capella 
—A view near the mouth of a Dutch river, 
with vessels, boats, and figures, a church in 
the distance—£168. 132. W. Van de Velde— 
“A Calm,” with a man-of-war and boats at 
anchor—£210. 133. W. Van de Velde--A 
grand sea piece, with numerous fishing-boats 
and a yacht at anchor in a calm--£249. 














HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE old problem of the London musical world— 

the question whether the town could support 
two Italian Operas—seems to have been satisfac- 
torily solved by the proceedings of the last two 
seasons. Without assuming to know anything of 
the financial mysteries of either house, we may at 
least assume that four and five performances a- 
week at each place must mean success. If the 
Haymarket opera-house has been noticed in these 
columns at less length than its Covent-Garden 
rival, it is only because the novelties in the way 
of first appearances, revivals, and new casts have 
been fewer in number—the fact being, apparently, 
that the four or five leading members of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company form a corps of singers whose 
powers ofattracting the publicis onlylimited by their 
amount of physical endurance. While singers like 
Malle. Titiens, Signor Giuglini, Madame Trebelli, 
and Mr. Santley can be got to fill the leading 
parts of the principal operas, there is no need for 
a manager or his supporters to speculate upon dé- 
butants (especially now that good singers are so 
hard to find), except from the simple consideration 
that the public want to hear more singing per week 
than any one set of human throats can furnish. 
The representations of “Faust,” “ Lucrezia,” “ The 
Huguenots,” “ Norma,” and other well-established 
operas have been uniformly excellent, and even 
brilliant ; but the voices of both Mdlle. Titiens and 
Signor Giuglini are perceptibly beginning to suffer 
from the incessant work thrown upon them—so 
that Mr. Mapleson has had more than one reason 
for seeking reinforcements. The additions to the 
ranks of his lady-vocalists have not been all 
successes. Mdlle. Sinico, who appeared as 
the Traviata, is a singer of too limited 
power and accomplishment to be of much use in 
such a theatre, and Mdlle. Liebhart is at the 
best only a passable representative of secondary 
characters. Signor Gardoni, on the other hand, 
on returning to the scene of his earliest successes, 
has proved a mostvaluable recruit, not only sing- 
ing with his old irreproachable purity of style and 


beauty of voice, but showing au amount of vigour | 
_ for spending even a bright June €vening in the 


in his assumptions of important parts which was 
scarcely expected of him. The latest début, how- 
ever, on these boards has been one of real interest, 
and an unequivocal success. Mdlle. Harriers 
Wippern, who has now ap three times as 
Alice in “ Robert le Diable,”’ is one of the stars of 








the Berlin opera-house. She is German, ap- 
parently, by birth, but her vocal training shows 
the mettle of a better pasture than that of the 
average of German soprani. Though her execu- 
tion cannot be called finished, her style is pure and 
her voice is magnificent. It is a clear, ringing 
soprano, of ample volume and good compass— 
fresh, sonorous, and round-toned. She delivers 
her phrases with a freedom and decision which 
set the listener at his ease, and at once indicate 
the right of the singer to “lead” in a grand 
opera. From the two great vices of the hour— 
the spasmodic violence which strips so many 
rich German voices of their charm, and the 
tremolo, which at one time threatened to make 
all singing unendurable—her performance is 
happily free. In the part of Alice, which is the 
best character in the opera, and altogether one of 
the most beautiful conceptions ever illustrated by 
music, she shows that she can act with spirit and 
expression. Her singing of the exquisite music 
which Meyerbeer has put in the mouth of Robert's 
guardian-angel quite wins the sympathy of the 
audience. “ Quando lasciai” will always be, no 
doubt, the most popular song of the piece; but 
Alice’s music in the last act soars into a higher 
region of poetry; and this Mdlle. Wippern sings 
nobly. Of the general performance of the piece it 
is impossible to speak so decidedly. The cast is 
not, on the whole, a strong one. Signor Gardoni 
is, indeed, a more vigorous Robert than one might 
have expected ; but Signor Fricca is a lamentably 
poor Bertram, and Mdlle. Liebhart a far from 
contenting Jsabella. Signor Fricca’s voice is 
essentially unmusical: its ponderous dulness is 
not compensated by any depth of tone, and it 
sometimes grates on the ear, especially in con- 
certed pieces, with a harshness which quite spoils 
the effect of the vocal ensemble. Besides this, 
his singing is unsteady and inarticulate. Mdlle. 
Liebhart’s volubility and cleverness, which are both 
remarkable, cannot disguise the fact that she is no 
singer. She phrases in the fitful, jerky fashion 
which reveals the entire absence of a good method, 
and her manner is almost equally unpleasing. 
Whether she sings as the princess in “ Robert” 
or as the queen in the “ Huguenots,” she adopts 
equally the pert air of a sowbrette, which, after a 
time, becomes exceedingly wearisome. But the 
casting of one of Meyerbeer’s master-works is 
about the greatest strain to which the resources 
of a company can be put. It is, therefore, not 
the fault of managers if a piece like “ Robert” has 
to be listened to subject to drawbacks such as we 
have noted. If the art of singing has declined, no 
money premiums, however extravagant, will call 
good artists into existence. Nor will protesting 
against bad singing of itself cure the deficiency. 
But it is well that we should look in the face the 
fact that the average vocal art found on our opera- 
boards in the present day has definitely and 
demonstrably fallen below the standard of twenty 
years ago. The more clearly this fact, unpleasant 
as it is, is understood, the more chance will there 
be of the public asking itself what has caused the 
deterioration, and of thus being stimulated to 
look out for and encourage the methods and the 
style which produced schools of great singers in a 
former generation. ‘The improvements in our 
orchestras and in the training of our choruses are, 
indeed, some set off against the decay of the vocal 
art. Such singing as that of Signor Arditi’s 
chorus was certainly not to be heard in what we 
are forced to call the great days of Italian opera. 
The last act of “ Robert” is among the grandest 
achievements of Meyerbeer’s genius, and the 
thrilling beauty of the church-music is one of its 
chief features. This is now done with splendid 
effect ut Her Majesty’s. The tones of the new 
organ which has been added this season are de- 
lightfully rich and mellow, and the choral ensemble 
is altogether magnificent. 

The performance of the “ Huguenots ”’ at this 
house deserves mention, if only for the sake of al- 
luding to Mr. Santley’s Nevers. Small as the part 
is, it suffices to make felt the charm of his splendid 
declamation. Mdlle. Titiens’s Valentine is as 
inspiring, as pathetic, as ever; and Signor Giu- 
glini’s singing is still too beautiful to allow us to 
dwell much on the irredeemable badness of his act- | 
ing. Mdlle. Liebhart, as the queen, shows the same | 
faults here as in “ Robert ;” but the performance, 
notwithstanding this and sundry other smaller | 
deficiencies, is still well worth hearing, Such a | 
Valentine alone would be sufficient justification | 


atmosphere of an opera-house 
“ Fidelio,’ which had been announced for 
Tuesday, was put off till Thursday night. On 


MR. BENEDICT’S AND OTHER 
CONCERTS. 


A POLITE philosopher once thanked a lady 
who had been singing to a party for an hour 

by saying, ‘Madam, you have wasted our time 

most charmingly!’ In some such fashion Mr. 

Benedict is entitled to be complimented for the 

skill displayed in the arrangement of his monster 

concert. We adhere to our general principle 

that a monster concert is an absurdity; but Mr. 

Benedict has found a way of making the absurdity 

pleasant, and not only pleasant, but, to a certain 

extent, interesting. His cantata “ Richard Coeur- 

de-Lion” is a piece which certainly deserves an 

occasional hearing. It was done on Monday last 

with the best possible array of soloists—Mesdames 

Parepa and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. Santley; and it was followed by three 

extracts from the composer’s new operetta, “ The 
Brides of Song,” which promises to be a pleasant 
little work. The three pieces were—a bass song 
for Mr. Santley, “Boot and Saddle;” a very 
elegant romance for soprano, “My Home in 
Cloudland” (Mdlle. Enequist) ; and a pretty trio 
(S. T. B.), “ My heart is beating.” A Concertant 
Duet for two Violins, by Spohr, played by MM. 
Joachim and Wieniawski, excited much interest. 
It is a piece of singular form, but very beautiful. 
It consists of two movements — a melodious 
andante with variations, and a vigorous finale on 
a theme which is announced in the fugal manner 
and afterwards treated a /’ Ecossaise. In the hands 
of two such artists, as need hardly be said, this was 
a performance no less charming than interesting. 
Our anxiety to know something of M. Gounod's 
new opera was duly considered in the introduction 
of the pretty little song from “ Mireille,” “ Voici 
Ja saison mignonne,” a quaintditty which Madame 
Trebelli sang with neatness and spirit. The rest 
of this five-hour concert was made up of a string 
of the most telling and popular morceaux, sung 
or played by the favourites of the day, and artfully 
arranged so as to secure a minimum of tedium. 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti exhibited a new piece of 
gymnastics—‘“ The Carnival of Venice,” to wit, 
transcribed from Paganini for the human larynx. 
The entertainment, besides being the most bril- 
liant concert, was also about the most brilliant 
bonnet-show of the season, and must have 
furnished hundreds of young ladies from the 
country with quadrille small-talk about operatic 
celebrities, &c., sufficient to last through the 
winter. 

The principal serial concerts are approaching 
their respective terminations. Dr. Wylde’s last 
new Philharmonic on Wednesday introduced 
Herr Lauterbach, the violinist, in that splendid 
work, Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto. Great as 
is this gentleman’s German reputation, we fail to 
see in his performances evidence of anything more 
than the average skill of a cultivated player. The 
Symphony was Beethoven’s, in C minor. This 
concert closed a series as good as any we can 
récollect among its predecessors. Dr. Wylde’s 
concerts are and should be very welcome to lovers 
of the greatest orchestral music. May they long 
prosper, as they have been prospering, to all ap- 
pearance, this season ! 

Yet another virtuoso on the piano appeared at 
the Musical Union on Tuesday—M. Leschetizka, 
from St. Petersburg. He played in the (now 
popular) Pianoforte Quintett of Schumann, and 
showed himself to be, without any doubt, a player 
of the first force. Some little pieces of his own 
which he played at the finish, and which testified 
not only to immense mechanical skill, bat to the 
possession of agraceful fancy as a composer, made 
a considerable impression on the audience. Herr 
Joachim led on the violin, and enchanted the 
audience by his playing of Ernst’s “ Elegy.” Next 
Tuesday will be the “ Director’s” (and last ?) 
Matinée, when the Septuor of Hummel and Beet- 
hoven, and other good things, will be performed. 

Mapamer EvGenr Oswatp, a new aspirant to 
the honour of a classical pianist, gave a concert 
at Collard’s rooms yesterday week. Her pro- 
gramme contained typical specimens of a variety 
of schocls—Beethoven, Mozart, Hummel, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, and Henselt—and her intelligent, 
steady playing in all of these testified’to a wide 
range of acquirement, and to an amount of careful 
study which, a few years ago, would have been 
sufficient to have placed so, young a player in the 
front rank of pianists. Now, however, though 
signal genius iss rare as ever, the average stan- 
dard of 4 t is very high, and it is 
only the on of exceptional powers that 
can. inguish a performer from the crowd of 








the production of this‘much-desired and ont 
opera we must therefore report next week. 
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Madame Oswald is at present in the crowd, 
but to have even a chance of the higher 
distinction is no slight honour; and to this 
the simplicity and thoroughness of her play- 
ing, as evidenced in her performance of the 
highest class of chamber-music, fairly entitle her. 
e were glad to hear, by-the-way, at this concert 
a composition of Mozart’s which has been strangely 
neglected. This is a delightful little trio (in KE 
flat) for piano, clarinet, and viola—a piece 
which, though slighter in form, may be compared 
for perfect loveliness of melody with the immortal 
Clarinet Quintett. It was played some years 
back at the Musical Union, since which time, so 
far as memory serves, it has not been heard in a 
London coneert-room, Perhaps Mr. Lazarus and 
Mr. Ohappell have noted it among the prospective 
good things of the Monday Concerts. Madame 
Oswald was assisted in this and other concerted 
pieces by Mr. Webb, Mr. Maycock, M. Paque, 
and Mr, Severn. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THe next Monday Popular Concert is to be for 
the benefit of Mr. Sims Reeves, who will sing 
then, among other things, the garden solo from 
“ Faust” to the obiigato accompaniment of Herr 
Joachim’s violin. The same evening will be an 
attractive one at the “‘ Old Philharmonic,” where 
Professor Bennett's new orchestral work—-inot, as 
was hoped, a symphony, but a piece in the sym- 
phonic-overture form—will be produced for the 
first time, and where Herr Joachim will introduce 
to an English audience a concerto of his own 
composition, 

Tue Society of British Musicians offered prizes 
some time ago for the best stringed quintetts. 
The adjudication has been made, and the prize 
quintetts will be played on Monday afternoon, at 
3 p.m., at Messrs. Collard’s rooms. Admission 
on presentation of card. 

THE Musical Society holds its Soirée this 
rene in St. James’s Hall; the last gathering of the 

ind was. n the Hanover Square Rooms, which 


. were far too crowded for comfort. 


M. DEICHMANN promises a sonata of his own 
composition, for pianoforte and violin, as a part 
of the programme of his concert on Wednesday 
next. 

A FESTIVAL-GATHERING of parochial choirs took 
place at Ely on the 7th inst., which is worth 
noticing as one of the best assemblies of the kind 
which has yet been held. The voices were num- 
bered at 1400; and the effect of the chanting is 
described as having been very fine. The building 
was thronged from end to end. In such meetings 
as these our grand old cathedrals—and Ely is one 
of the grandest—are put to a noble use. 

AmoneG the Shakespearian music produced 4 
propos of the Tercentenary was a male-voiced ode, 
in the cantata form, by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, which 
was sung with success by the Polyhymnian Choir. 
It is being published, we observe, by Messrs. 
Addison. 

Mpriz. A. Part is engaged, it is said, to sing 
in August at concerts in Boulogne and Havre at 
a fee of £140 for each concert. 

Tue Théatre Lyrique, at which a new opera of 
Count Gabielli’s, “ Fanchette,” isin active prepara- 
tion, has ordered an operetta from a young, 
hitherto unknown composer—Germain of Carcas- 
sonne. Should this be acceptable, « larger work 
by the same composer, “Jeanne d’Arc,’”’ now 
under consideration at the same theatre, will be 


MosentTuHat’s ‘‘ Deborah” haying proved so 
successful (as “Leah”) on English soil, this 
author’s other drama, “ Sonnwendhof,” has been 
taken in hand as a libretto by an English 
composer—Mr. Macfarren. 

F, Davip, dissatisfied, it appears, with his new 
opera, ‘‘La Captive,” at the last moment has 
retracted it entirely after the rehearsal, and is 
working now at another opera, “Tout est Bien 
qui Finit Bien ’—text after Shakespeare’s “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” written by Leuven, Carré, 
and Hadot. 

A “MeryERBEER Foundation” is about to be 
formed by the different stages. They would each 
engage to give one annual benefit for it, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be devoted to the aid of 
young composers. 

AmoNnG the new operas of the Baden season are 
Gustave Hecquet’s “De par le Roi” and “La 
Fleur de Lotus,” by Prosper Pascal. 

A Tuemazic Catal of Weber’s works has 
been undertaken by F. W. Jahns, the music-pub- 
lisher of Berlin. Wew things are more interesting, 
and even precious, to loyers of music than good 
catalogues of this kind. We hope, therefore, that 
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all whom it may concern may comply with the 
request of the following notice, which is published 
in some of the foreign papers :—‘‘Occupé en ce 
moment a dresser un catalogue chronologique et 
thématique de toutes les uvres musicales de Ch. 
M. de Weber, avee notes et explications, dans le 
genre du travail de M. de Kechel sur Mozart, je 
prie les personnes qui posséderaient des manuscrits 
originaux de ses couvres, ou de toute autre piece 


| écrite de sa main, de youloir bien—pour me facil- 


iter l’exécution de ce catalogue—me les commu- 
niquer pour en prendre connaissance ; ne fit-ce 
que le plus petit fragment d’une composition, 
d’une lettre ou de toute autre note y ayant trait. 
Les personnes qui me les confieraient peuvent 
étre assurées que l’on aura le plus grand soin de 
ces pitces, et qu’on s’empressera de les renvoyer 
immédiatement, méme sous plis chargés, si elles le 
désirent. Adresser les envois soit directement a 
moi, soit 4 M. Espagne, conservateur a la division 
musicale de la Bibliothéque royale, 4 Berlin.—F. 
W.Jauns, directeur de musique, 4 Berlin, Kransen 
strasse, no. 62.” 

THE Revue et Gazette Musicale says: “ Among 
the papers of a recently-deceased inhabitant of 
Stargard in Pomerania have been discovered 
twenty-three manuscripts of Mozart. Among 
them is a sort of comedy called ‘Apollo and 
Hyacinth,’ set to music by W. Mozart, May 13, 
1766; a symphony for two violins, two violon- 
cellos, two hautbois, two horns, and three basses, 
by Mozart, Vienna and Olmutz, 1767; a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, dedicated to the 
Emperor Leopold, Vienna, 1784; and several 
symphonies composed at Salzburg.” 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JUNE 27th to JULY 2nd. 
MONDAY.—Mr. Chatterton’s Harp Recital, St. James’s 
Hall, 3 p.m. 
Mr. J. Ascher’s Matinée, Hanover Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Miss Rose Hersee’s Matinée, Collard’s Rooms. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union Director’s Matinée, St. James’s 
all, 34 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.— Herr Deichmann’s Concert, Willis’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Mr. John Thomas’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Second Pianoforte Performance, St. 
James’s Hall, 24 p.m. 
Miss Van Noorden’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 
THURSDAY.—Signor Regondi’s Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 3 p.m, 
Pianoforte Quartett Association, Collard’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Hallé’s Eighth Pianoforte Recital, St. 
James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
Mr. Desmond Ryan’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, § p.m, 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent Garpen.—To-night, ‘‘ La Figlia;’’ Monday, 
* Faust ;”’ Tuesday, “ La Traviata.” 
Her Masesty’s.—To-night, “‘ Fidelio;’? Tuesday, 
cad Faust.’”’ 





THE DRAMA. 
“ MASANIELLO” AT THE OLYMPIC; 


“MRS. ROSELEAF OUT OF TOWN,” &c. 


TH revival of the late R. B. Brough’s capital 
travestie of “‘ Masaniello,” with the substitution 
of Miss Raynham for Mr. F’. Robson, is hardly intel- 
ligible. If it is intended to demonstrate the great- 
ness of Mr. F. Robson’s acting by force of contrast 
with that of Miss Raynham, the test was wholly 
unneeded and, at the same time, not a little cruel 
to the lady, who—talented as she is—is in no way 
qualified to bear comparison with one of the most 
remarkable actors of modern times in one of his 
most remarkable impersonations. The present 
revival, in fact, is a complete mystification—an 
elaborately-prepared failure, the occult motives of 
which are altogether beyond our guessing powers. 
Of the acting of the principal part we shall, in 
charity, say as little as possible. Without com- 
paring it with that of Robson, it seems to us to 
be more feeble than any we have seen on the 
burlesque stage for a very long time. The rest of 
the cast did full justice to their parts. Miss Hughes 
sustained her original character of Elvira, and 
sang better than ever, though we should have pre- 
ferred the retention of the author’s parody of 
“Lord Lovel” to the interpolation of “ Il Bacio,” 
brilliantly as she sings it. Alphonso, the elegant 
* Count of Somewhere,” and troubler of the sus- 
ceptible heart of Fenella, Masaniello’s dumb 
sister, is gracefully played by Miss Foote, whose 
performance of May Edwards in the “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man” has greatly helped to achieve the 
enormous, but well-won success of that piece. 
Miss Florence Haydon also plays gracefully as 
Lorenzo, the Count’s friend and confidant. 
Fenella is played by a lady delighting in the 
strange Christian name eof Tissy. Miss Tissy 


Gunniss is tolerably well ‘snown as a dancer, and 
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now appears to advantage as a pantomimist ; 
supple, graceful, and intelligent, she renders the 
character of the betrayed dumb girl with point 
and feeling. Mr. R. Souter replaces poor G. 
Cooke as Selva, the “myrmidon of a despotic 
government,” and gives a vigorous portrait of a 
policeman—the typical policeman—with unlimited 
notions of his own importance, tempered with 
area proclivities. The fatal want of effectiveness 
in the performance of the principal character ren- 
dered the general acting of the piece tame and 
unimpressive, however, and leayes us to wonder 
why so much taste and money should have been 
expended in the production of such an eminently 
unsatisfactory result. 

“Mrs. Roseleaf’s Little Evening Party,” after 
having been given about three hundred times at 
the Gallery of Illustration, now gives place to a 
new “ descriptive story” by Mr. John Parry, en- 
titled “‘The Sea-Side ; or, Mrs. Roseleaf Out of 
Town,” which we shall not be surprised to find as 
popular as its predecessor. Mr. John Parry stands, 
and has always stood, alone in giving this peculiar 
kind of entertainment, in which he displays, 
beyond his great musical powers, extraordinary 
faculties of characterization and mimicry. His 
only rival, as far as we know, is Levassor ; but, 
save in the equal perfection of their talent, there 
is hardly any resemblance between them; and the 
English artist— from the accidental difference 
of the manners which the two have studied 
in their own countries—always exhibits a re- 
fined delicacy of expression which is not by any 
means characteristic of the great French buffo. 
With the course of time the powers which were ap- 
plauded as exquisite twenty years or more ago have 
ripened; and we are not saying too much when 
we say that these two “ Roseleaf”’ entertainments 
are, so far, the greatest triumphs of his long 
career. All the qualities of close observation and 
perfect expression which marked the previous 
entertainment are conspicuously observable in the 
present, which is, perhaps, a shade more laugh- 
able, on account of the new characters introduced, 
For the most part, the characters introduced in 
the “ Little Party’ reappear at the sea-side; Mrs. 
Roseleaf on the esplanade proving to be as brim- 
ful of pretty minauderies as Mrs. Roseleaf doing 
the honours of her drawing-room. Miss Gushing- 
ton, too, is more gushing, and more alive to the 
art of turning the conversation on to the 
subject of matrimony—espccially whenever she 
can get within earshot of Mr. Yeanay—than 
ever; but how she coquets with that small-brained 
young gentleman while he and she are out in a 
boat, and a peal of marriage-bells are ringing on 
the shore, only Mr. John Parry himself can tell. 
Poor Mr. Yeanay’s sensations while the boat is 
under sail are exquisitely realized ; and his feeble 
admission that the motion always makes him feel 
a “little stupid” is the most delicate suggestion 
of mal de mer we ever remember to have heard. 
Of the new characters the most striking imperso- 
nation is that of an Italian organ-man with a 
monkey, the characteristics of both man and 
monkey being brought out with surprising dis- 
tinctness. Another admirable point is the per- 
formance of the ‘“* Town Band,’ who execute a 
waltz in a style that is recognised by all familiar 
with the original performance—band, conductor, 
audience, and interrupting influences all being 
rendered by Mr. John Parry. Perfection in its 
way, also, is the little episode of Miss Florence 
Roseleaf, five and a half years of age, in 
the hands of Mrs. Ducker, an old _bathing- 
woman; so also is the yeung lady’s departure 
for a ride in a goat-chaise, Mrs. Roseleaf’s 
doting ejaculations and pettings being all 
delightfully silly, real, and void of exaggeration 
in the rendering. We must not forget the Foreign 
Artist, the pale Italian with the guitar and the 
thin tenor voice, well-remembered of watering- 
places, who sings a doleful song something about 
La bella Italia, accompanying himself upon his 
guitar, and making irreguitar plunges at an aggra- 
vating dog who insists upon adding a chorus of 
barkings ; nor the acrobat who, while balancing 
one of his companions on a tall pole, has to look 
out for passing vehicles : both are perfectly drawn. 
It is almost needless to speak of the musical 
accompaniments, Mr. John Parry’s pianoforte 
playing being famous for its highly artistic quality. 
We will only say that we have never heard him 
play more captivatingly than in “ Mrs. Roseleaf 
at the Sea-side.” 

A NEW extravaganza on the subject of “ Faust 
and Marguerite,’ by Mr. F. C. Burnand, is in 
preparation at the St. James’s. Mr. Charles 
Mathews is to play Mephistopheles, Mrs. Charles 
Mathews Marguerite, and Mr. Clarke Martha. 
The piece is to be called “ An Immorality.” 
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NEW WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 

By Bensamin Lumiey, Twenty Years Director of Her 

ajesty’s Theatre. 1 Vol., 8vo., with Portrait of the 
Author by Count D’Orsay. 

“Behind the scenes! What a magical attraction there is 
in the words! Asa revelation from this unknown world, the 
reminiscences of a twenty years’ management of the Opera 
could not fail to A teecves | attention, even if they comprised 
a period less interesting in itself and in its influence on the 
position of musical art in this country than that which is 
covered by Mr. Lumley’s narrative. Our space does not 
allow us to follow Mr. Lumley in his many anecdotes of 
artist life, or in his criticisms on the celebrated artists who 
have from time to time peopled his stage. Hia judgments 
strike us as not only discriminating but eminently fair and 
candid.”’-—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor 


Hvuao. Authorized English Translation. 1 Vol. 
“A notable and brilliant book.’”’—Athenaum. 
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2 Vols., 8vo., with fine Portraits. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPON- 
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EpT10Nn, ir 1 Vol., with Portrait, price 9s., bound. 
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Epi1Tion, in 1 Vol., 6s., bound. 
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“The story of ‘Mattie—a Stray’ is fully worthy of the 
Author’s high reputation. The interest is well sustained 
throughout, and the descriptive passages are given with 
unusual power, It bids fair to be one of the most pop 
novels of the season,’”’—John Bull, 
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Author of ** Live it Down,” &c. 3 Vols. 

‘Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect satis- 
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fully written, and has a solidity and force that impress the 
reader with the reality of thestory. We have read it through 
with interest, and can recommend it to our readers. Itis a 
pleasant, healthy book.’’—Atheneum., 
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*** John Greswold’ is not only a good book, but one of the 
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reading them through. The author has a a most 
careful and interesting sketch of a phase of simple passion,”’ 
—Suturday Review. 
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Atheneum. 
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with the happy memories of a cultivated life.”—Saturday 


Review. 
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Edition, 8vo., re-written, Plates, price 10s. 6d., 


A Practical Treatise on the Use 


f the OPTHALMOSCOPE in DISEASES ofthe EYE. By 
Sanee Hoaae, Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Westminster 
ic Hospital. 

“The whole work is extremely valuable, worthy of Mr. 
Hogg’s aries. and ought to be in the possession 
of every n, whether specialist or general practitioner.’’ 
—Edin. Med, Jour. ; 

Jou~ CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly. 
No. LXXX., JUNE, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, A TALK ABOUT GUIDES. 
Il. THE KALIF OF BALDACCA. 
III. LIFE ON THE SEA ISLANDS, II. 
IV. A FAST-DAY AT FOXDEN. 
V. PROSPICE. 
VI. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
VII. THE RIM. II. 
VIII. THE NEVA. 
IX. ROBSON. 
X. THE PARALLEL ROADS OF GLEN ROY, IN 
SCOTLAND. 


XI. UNDER THE CLIFF. 
XII. SEVEN WEEKS [IN THE GREAT YO-SEMITE. 
XIII. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS, VI. 
XIV. SHAKSPEARE. 
XV. HOW TO USE VICTORY. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: TrROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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The Continental Monthly, 


Devoted to Literature and National Policy. No, XXX. JU 
1364. 





CONTENTS :— 


ERNEST RENAN’S THEORY. By H. M. THompson. 

C2NONE. CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOVE. By MARTHA WALKER COOK. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND ITS PECULIARITIES. By 
Dz B. Kk. Ker 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. No. IV. 
By L.D, PYCHOWSKA. 

THE MARCH OF LIFE. By C.F. BUHLER. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY AND HIS WRITINGS. By L. W. 
SPRING. 

“FEED MY LAMB.” 

AN HOUR AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

APHORISMS. By Kev. A. CALTON. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

LANGUAGE A TYPE OF THE UNIVERSE, By S. P. 
ANDREWS. 

AN ARMY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND MOVEMENTS. By 
Lieut-Col. C. W. TOLLES 

SLEEPING. By Hueu M. THOMPSON. 

DR. FOX’S PRESCRIPTION. By E. R. JoHNSON,. 

LITERARY NOTICES, 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London : TrispnerR & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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The American Monthly Knicker- 
BOCKER. No. XXI. JUNE, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 


I, CAUSES AND DANGERS OF SOCIAL EXCITEMENT, 
Il, THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, Eprror. 
Ill. FOUND WANTING. FRANCES M. BENNET. 
IV. SERMONS BY A NON-REVEREND. 


V. THE COUNTRY-BOARDER’S LAMENT. St. EGBERT 
PHELPS 


VI. BREAKING HEARTS. Mary A, Howe. 
VII. FINEO AND FIAMMA. ALFRED LEONARDSON. 
VIII. BAASIL AND BRAZILIAN SOCIETY. Translated by 


IX. MORNING—EARLY SUMMER. E. A. Jenxs. 
X. MY FIRST CASE, AND FIRST AND LAST LOVE, 
XI. TO ARTHUR. MOLTeRE MyRtTte. 
XII. JAUNT ON THE HUDSON, Eprror. 
XIII. A MORNING RHYME. 
XIV. MARY WILMERDINGS. FRANCES CHEERSBRO. 
XV. PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE. 
XVI. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


London: TROBNER & Co., American eet ney, 
6u, Paternoster Row ny Agency 
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The Historical Magazine and 
NOTES and QUERIES, concerning the Antiquities, 
and Biography of America. VOLUME IX, No. ¢. ky. rid : 
CONTENTS :— 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 





MISCELLANY. 
London: Tripyer & Co., American —e A 
€0, Paternoster how. 
Now ready, 


Peterson’s Ladies’ National 
MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1864. 


London: TriswER & Co., American Literary A 
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UBNER & Co., Ameri L 
London a a ne. iterary Agency, 








TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
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The American Literary Gazette 
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A LEADING ARTICLE BY THE EDITOR. 
TAR DOE AND CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 


AUTHORS AT HOME. 

AUTHORS ABROAD, 

NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

ART. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LIST OF ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, 

ADVERTISEMENTS, &c., &c. 

*,*" THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IS 10S., 
payable in advance. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 

60, Paternoster Row. 
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ry’ ° r 
The Boston Review. No. XXI. 
Vou. IV. MAY, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THE ESF ONGIBILITY OF EDUCATED MEN TO 
CHRISTIANIT 


Il, EARLY LIFE OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 
Ill, THE GREEK TEXTS IN ACTS xx, 28, I. TIMOTHY 
iii. 16, AND I. JOHN v. 7, 8. 
IV. CLARK’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF EGYPT. 
V. THE SERPENT IN EDEN AND THE FALL. 


VI. TRUTHFULNESS IN LITERATURE THE BASIS OFA 
PERMANENT POPULARITY, 


VII. THE CHAOS OF BELIEFS, 
VIII. SHORT SERMONS. 

IX, LITERARY NOTICES, 

X. THE ROUND TABLE. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
oP aternoster Row. 
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Arthur’s Home Magazine. 
No.VI, Vou, XXIII. JUNE, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, ALMOST A HEROINE. By LESLIE WALTER. 

If. VICTORY. By SARA ADELA WENTRY. 

Ill. WOMAN. By 8B. H. BARKER. 

IV. THE WAY THROUGH. By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
Vv. TO MARY. By H. A, HEYDON. 

VI. SAD EYES. ; 

. SPRING AMONG THE HILLS. By L. 

. BENEATH THE WHITE MOUNT’S SHADE, 

Ix. Agar FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LONELY 


X. LAY SERMONS, Dvty. 
and Waiting.” 


XI. MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

. BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 

. HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

. TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE, 

- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

- EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
. EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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Annual Subscription 10s., payable in advance, 


The Philobiblion: a Monthly 


ae ty ey Journal, Containing Critical Notices of, and 
Extracts from, Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old Books. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. Edited by WitnIAM B. DANA, 
Vou. L. No. V. MAY, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 


I, OUR NATIONAL FINANCES. 
IL, ee LAWS. No, X1I.—PARTNERSHIP (Con- 


tinu 
Ill. LETTER TO MY COUNTRY YOUNG PEED OM 
yd. ee 


SEEKING A SITUATION IN THE CITY, 
IV. FINANCES OF THE STATES (Continued). 
V. CANADA COMMERCE AND FINANCES, 


VI. LETTERS OF E. G. SPAULDING TO MORRIS 
KETCHERM. 


VII, COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 
JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE, 
TER BPOrPRocrry TREATY—SHALL IT BE ABRO- 


LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS, 

THE BOOK TRADE. 

VALUE OF CURRENCY AS COMPARED WITH GOLD 


London: Tripngr & Co., American Literary Ag ney, 
#0, Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, THE 


American Journal of Pharmacy. 
No. III., VoLUME XXXVI. MAY, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, AN ESSAY ON THE ACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF 
ERGOT OF RYE. By WILLIAM T. WENZELL. 


II. ONCAULOPHYLLUMTHALICTROIDES, By ALBERT 
E, EBERT. 


III. ReM Ar ON SOME PREPARATIONS OF THE 
. PHARMACOPEIA., By WILLIAM PROCTER. 


IV. GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


V. ON THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE STRYCH- 
NACE. By Prof. FERD. F. MAYER. 
VI. ON ASSTHETICAL PHARMACY. By F. STEARNS. 


VII. ALKALOID IN LYCIUM BARBARUM. By Drs. 
HUREMANN and MARME. 
VIII. NOTE ON ATROPIA. By D., E, PFEIFFER. 

IX. ON ATROPIA, By D. K. Krovus of Gottingen. 

X. ON THE CONTAMINATION OF AMERICAN SUL- 
PHURIC ACID WITH ARSENIC. By JoHN M, 
MAISCH. 

XI. ON THE EXTRACTION OF 
By G. J, SCATTERGOOD. 

XII. oF a PREPARATION OF IODIDE 

NIUM. By Dr. JACKSON. 
XIIL, OXYGENNESIS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF PURE 
OXYGEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. By W. J. ROBBINS. 
XIV. NOTE ON THE RECOVERY OF ESSENTIAL OLLS 
FROM THEIR WATERY SOLUTIONS. By W.T. B. 
GRAVES, 

XV. ON THE VERIFICATION OF CASTOR OIL AND 
BALSAM OF COPAIBA BY MEANS OF COHESION 
FIGURES. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 

XVI. ON THE TOOT POISON OF NEW ZEALAND, By 
W. LAUDER LINDSAY. 
XVII. ON MCMUNN’S ELIXIR OF 
XVIII. INDIGENOUS DRUGS 
XIX. oF THE DECOMPOSITION OF 
URY. By H. Rosk. 

XX, unw METHOD OF ANALYSING OIL CAKE, By 
WILLIAM B, TEGETMEIER. 

XXI. PHYSIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES OF 
AMYLL. 


POTASSA FROM MARL 


OF AMMO- 


OPIUM. 


IODIDE OF MER- 


NITRATE OF 


XXII. ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF PYROXYLINE 


PAPER AND GUN-COTTON, 
XXIII. NEW HAZ MOSTATIC. 
XXIV. GOLD FIELDS OF NEW ZEALAND 
XXV. NEW PROCESS FOR SILVERING GLASS, 
XXVI. MINU oan OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


London: 


Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 


PARATIVE ZOOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
U.S.A. Nos. L, U1, and II. 
CONTENTS :— 
FISHES SENT BY THE MUSEUM TO 


Be List OF THE 
DIFFERENT INSTITUTIONS, IN EXCHANGE FOR 
OTHEK SPECIMENS, WITH ANNOTATIONS. By 
F. W. PUTMAN, 

II. LIST OF THE ECHINODERMS SENT TO DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS, IN EXCHANGE FOR OTHER SPECI- 
MENS, WITH ANNOTATIONS. By A. AGASSIZ. 

Ill. Lior OF THE POLYPS AND CORALS SENT BY THE 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY TO OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS, IN EXCHANGE, WITH ANNOTA- 
TIONS. By A. E. VERRILL. 


London : TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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The American Journal 
SANITY. No. ITV. Vou. XX., for APRIL, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 


I. ON SUICIDE, By JoHN ORDRONAUX, M.D. 
Il. CASE OF INSANITY AND HOMICID2E, 


Ill. VAN DER KOLK’S PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEU- 
wee OF INSANITY. Translated by J. WORKMAN, 





of In- 


IV. PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
V. MALE DEPARTMENT. By THOs. S. SHIRKBRIDGE, M.D. 
VI. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 
. SUMMARY. 
TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


London : 
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The Dental Cosmos: a Monthly 


Record of Dental Science, devoted to the en of the D. 
fession. NEW SERIES, VOLUME V., No.X. MAY, 











CONTENTS :— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
PROCEEDINGS OF DENTAL SOCIETIES, 
EDITORIAL. 
REVIEW OF DENTAL LITERATURE AND ART. 
PERISCOPE OF MEDICAL AND GENERAL SCIENCE IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO DENTISTRY. 
TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


London: 
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sacocee ae of the Entomological 


SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. VoL. Il. No. IV. JAN,— 
MARCH, 1564. 


London: TRUBNER & Co,, American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW, 


ON JULY Isr, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, LEE’S SECOND YEAR OF CAMPAIGNS IN 
RaTESCE OF RICHMOND. By Captain C, C. 
HESNEY. 


Il, THE NAVY SIXTY YEABS AGO. 
ITI, SEE _CPGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH 


IV. THE STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE, By James 
GRANT, 


V. COLONIZATION AND WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 
VI, SIR GALAHAD’S RAID. 


VII, FIVE AND THREEPENCE PER DIEM. 


| VIII. THE NAPIERS, 


IX. THE VOLUNTEERS: Prospects of the Force in 
Fifth Year. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” 

X. IN A CUTTER YACHT—GREENWICH HOSPI- 
TAL—THE LATE VOLUNTEER REVIEW— 
PAY OF NAVAL OFFICERS—GRIEVANCES 
OF INDIAN OFFICERS, &c., &c. 





London: 9, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.; and all Booksellers, and all Railway Bookstalls. 





Cornhill Magazine.—The Number 


for JULY will commence a New Voutume. 
Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Cornhill Magazine.—In the 
AUGUST Numser will be commenced a NEW NOVEL, by 
the Author of ‘* Cousin Phillis.” 

Smirn, E_per, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Cornhill Magazine.—In the New 


VOLUME will be commenced a New Seriat Story, by WILKIE 
pene aes, Author of “* The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name, 
c. 





Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, FourTEEN SHILLINGS.) 

No. XIV.—APRIL, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, ZEGLE. | V. Lesson OF THE BARRI- 
Chaps. XIX., XX., | CADES. 
and XXI. Chaps. IX., X. 


II. Our CoLonrat Scueme. | 

Ill. Lazy LireRATURES. | 

IV. Frencnu SrRuGGLE For | 
NAVAL AND COLONIAL 
Power. 


VI. Monruty LITERARY 


ReEvIEw. 


VII. In Memoriam. 





Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Creiguron and 
A. ScaLes, Queen Street. 





The Popular Science Review 


gives, in Untechnical Language, a description of all the New 

Inventions, New Discoveries, and Great Undertakings of the 

Day; together with Summary of Progress in Astronomy, 

Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, 

Mechanics, Photography, Physics, Zoology, and Comparative 

y ee ig Illustrated by the best Artists. Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; 
nnual, 10s, 


London: Rorertr HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





ry) ) . : . 
The Popular Science Review. 
No. XII. for JULY, 1864, price 2s. 6d., contains :—Aniline 
Dyes, by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., with Tilustrations on Silk ; 
the Theory of Manures, by Baron Liebig; Old Red Sandstone 
Fishes, by E. Ray Lankester, with Illustration ; Oysters 
and Oyster Culture, by Dr. Lawson, Illustrated; Pneumatic 
Despatch, with Explanatory Illustration; Thermometry, b 
G. F. Chambers; Microscopic Fungi, by M. C. Cooke, wit: 
Coloured Illustrations; Radiation of Heat, by Professor 
Debus, F.R.S.; Reviews of Books; Summary Progress of 
yeewous Sciences, with a Plate illustrative of Structure of 
erves. 


London: Ropert HarpwIickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 440 pages, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Holiday Papers. By Harry 


Jonres, M.A., Incumbent of St, Luke’s, Berwick Street, 
Soho, contains 37 Papers, amongst which will be found 


Holidays Greenwich. 

Work. Waiters. — 

Looking Back Seaside Life. 

Out of Town. Sea Bathing in France, 
Garden Games, Bretons and Britons, 
Dreams. Going Abroad. 
Sight-Seeing. Back Again, 


London: Ropert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
ractical gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 
. SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna ; 
adapted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 
F.R.H.S. 


London: Rosert HarpwIckE, 192, Piccadilly. 





SECOND EDITION. Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F. GILBERT, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 68., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery. 
ith 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
Notes. By R. N. DunBar. 

“* He has all the feeling of a true poet, and hia illustrations 
are always happy, and often striking.”"—Morning Post. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which they were written have been caught by the 
author of cheee ny? poems. ree The amatory passages 

rthy o omas Moore.’’—Critic. ; 
on: Even omas Moore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The present 
author has availed himself of the poetical treasures there in 
no scant measure pms with —_ 5 ane and power. The 

uable.”—Morning Herald. 

no volume is enriche with five additional 
lyrical poems, and a design,’’—John Bull, 

London; Ropert Hagpwicks, iv2, Piccadilly, 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 
By MR. F. PITMAN, 
In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1. 1s. 
Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Phonography is easily leagned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szeconp Edition» 
revised, of 


. . . T 
Antediluvian History, and Narra- 
TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown $8yvo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

“*The sermons of Dr. Parker are eogecaly noticeable for 
zlearness of thought and language. 1 seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . , . There is 
no speaking. for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
every word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard. . 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon.” we. 
“*Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.” —Morning Herald, 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Lectures by Rey. A. Mursell. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME FOR 1864 :—Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in the Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 
Saturday Review—To Parties about to marry—The Down 
Train—The Sheffield Catastrophe—What will Mrs, Grundy 
say ?—The Mixture as before. 


In paper, ls.; cloth, le, 6d. 
Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 








Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Entomo- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vor. I. 
Parr II. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 
II. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 
Ill. ON THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALLIED 
TO THE GLAPHYRIDZ. 
IV.ON THE SCYDMAENIDZ OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


V. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A 
DIPTEROUS INSECT. 
VI.ON THE PSELAPHYDZ OF AUSTRALIA, 
Seconp Paper. 
VII. DESCRIPTION OF NEW COLEOPTERA FROM 
PORT DENISON. 
VIII. ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA. 
Ix. ON THE SCARITIDZ OF NEW HOLLAND. 
Seconp Paper. 
London: Triisner & Co., Colonial Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis 


Bucuner. Edited from the Eighth Edition of “ Kraft und 
Stoff” by J. Frepericx CoLiinewoon, F.R.S.L., F.G.8. 
“The work is valuable on account of its close and 
, and the ‘ound and, in many cases, 
views taken of the subjects discussed.”’—Odserver. 
London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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The Edinburgh Review. 


No. CCXLV. Apvertisements intended for insertion are 

requested to be foswaeded to the Pablshere Ly my 4 
ISEMENTS an cannot recei than 

SATURDAY NEXT, July 2. r : é 


London: Loneman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Will be published on the Ist July, 
No. III. or 


a ° . 
The Theological Review: 
A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
CoNTENTS :— 
1. DUTCH THEOLOGY, 
STARE Y, ITS PAST AND PRESENT 


2. DOMESTIC MISSIONS FROM AN 
OF VIEW. OTHER POINT 


3. AUTHORITY AND FREE THO : . : 
MAN’S APOLOGY. na cri Nag 

4, STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS. 

5. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 

To be had through Bookseller. Adverti ts and 
Publications for Review should be cous to the Paahes. 
London: WHITFIELD, GreEN, and Sow, 178, Strand, W.C.; 

WitiiaMs and Norearte, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C.; and at 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 

burgh. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, Market Street. 





Now ready, 4s.; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s, 4d., 


No. V., MAY, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM, 

MISCEGENATION. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

SAVAGE AFRICA, 

SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 

THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 

CIETY contain Papers by R. Lee, J. Ben e, J. 

Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass rge E. Ro , C. Carter 

Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 
FOR JUNE. Vou. XXVII. Parr II. 
CONTENTS :— 
. Sarcant. — DEFECTS AND RESULTS OF THE 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORTS. 
. JeEvLA.—SHIPPING CASUALTIES. 
. Hopcr.—WRECKS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
. Heywoop.—-RESOURCES OF BRAZIL. 
5. Srxes.—PRICES OF EDIBLES AND POTABLES IN 


a 
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MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY TABLES, 
*,.* The NEW ANALYTICAL INDEX, price 3s. 6d, 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





No. XLIV. for JULY, price 6s., post free, 
The London Quarterly Review. 


CONTENTS :— 
FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO, 
GIBRALTAR. 
THACKERAY AND MODERN FICTION, 
HANNAH’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
OUR MOTHER TONGUE, 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATIONS, 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
“The London Quarterly Review” is forwarded by the 

Publisher, post free, for 21s. per annum, 

London: H. J. Tresrpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Oe ee 





The British Quarterly Review. 
No, LXXIX, for JULY, price 6s. ’ 
ConTENTS :— 

1. THE PENTATEUCH AND THE HIGHER CRI- 

TICISM. 


2, ALPINE EXPERIENCES. 
8. Levee ON ARISTOTLE’S SCIENTIFIC WRIT- 


4, THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 
5. KINGSLEY AND NEWMAN — ROMANISM IN 
ENGLAND. 


6. THE BRITISH NAVY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

7. LAURENCE STERNE. 

8. FRESCOES OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

9. MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS BEFORE 
CHAUCER. 


10. THE LIFE OF CHRIST—EBRARD AND LANGE, 
ll. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
Jackson, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 


The Alexandra Magazine, and 
MAN’ OC INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE 
my J ULY ey with Illustration. 


CONTENTS :— 
Norices or Booxs. Docror Kemp (continued), 


Music AND THE Fine Arts. . = Lt A ec 


Women ON 
— Baws, No. IIl.| Taz Moxon Iuts or Lire 


Opex CORRESPONDENCE. — 
.— | Savep. 


Women and Lithography. 
MonTHLY MEMORANDA. 


London : Jackson, Watsonp, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
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En VENTE :— 


OUVRAGE D’EDMOND WERDET, 


ANCIEN LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR. 


Histoire du Livre en France, 


DEPUIS LES TEMPS LES PLUS ReEcuLHS JuUsQu’EN 1860. 
6 volumes grand in-18, imprimés sur papier jésus vélin, 
satiné, et glacé, Prix de chaque volume, 5 fr. 


DIVISION DE L’OUVRAGE :— 


I, ines du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis les Temps les plus 
ulés jusqu’A l’introduction de l’Imprimerie 4 
Paris, en 1470. 1 vol. de 408 pages. 

If. Transformation du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis 1470 jusqu’A 
1789. 1 vol. de 408 pages. 

III, Btudes Bibliographiques sur les Libraires et les Im- 
primeurs les plus Célébres de Paris, de 1470 @ 1789. 

7 a. dae Estienne et leurs Devanciers, depuis 
. lvol, 
Teme 2. Les Didot, leurs Devanciers et Contem- 
porains, depuis 1500 jusqu’éa 1789. 1 vol. de 408 
pages. 

IV, Essai sur la Propagation, Marche, et Progrés de l’Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie dans les Diverses Pro- 
vinces de la France, divisé par Province et par Ordre 
Sone eae, depuis 1470 jusqu’a la fin du XVITe. 

écle. 

Recherches Historiques et Bibliographiques sur les 
Imprimeries Clandestines, Particuliéres, et de Fan- 
taisie, de 1470 41792. 1 fort vol. 

V. De la Librairie Francaise,—son Passé, son Présent, son 
Avenir,—avec des Notices Bibliographiques sur les 
Libraires de Paris les plus Distingués, depuis 1789 
a 1860, 1 fort vol. 

Le Second Volume de la IIIe. Partie de “ L’ Histoire du 

Livre” paraitra le 15 Juin prochain. 

Ce vo e termine l’ou e: il renferme surtout une 
Etude Bibliographique sur la Famille des Didot, qui, sur la 
méme ligne que celle des Estienne, est la plus célébre de nos 
jours dans les fastes de l’imprimerie, de la librairie, de la 
gravure, fonte des caractéres, et dela fabrication des papiers. 


Paris: E. Dentrv, Libraire-fditeur, Palais-Royal. 


Beau volume in 8., prix 3 fr. 50 ¢., 


Les CXuvres Complites de W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Tome XIII. Traduites par Frangois- 
1cror Hveo., 


Paris: Pacnerre, Libraire-Editeur, Rue de Seine, 18. 








(ZEUVRES DE JEAN REBOUL. 


I.—Les Traditionnelles: Nouvelles 
POESIES. 1 beau vol. format Charpentier, 3 fr. 


IIl.—Le Martyre deVivia. Mystére 


qn 3 actes et en vers. In-18 jésus, 1 fr. 


“Louis Grravp, Libraire-Editeur, Rue des Saints-Péres, 
11, & Paris. 





En VENTE :— 


La Bible en France; ou, Les 


Traductions Francaises des Saintes Ecritures. Par Em- 
MANUEL PéraveL, Pasteur de |’Eglise Suisse de Londres, 
Un volume in-8. Prix 5 francs. 
LisRAIRIz Francaise Et Erranoine, 25, Rue Royale- 
Saint-Honoré, a Paris. 


CHEAP BOO K Ss 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 


Sale at the Ne d Spaci Promises, : 
by BULL’S LIBRARY. pacious Premises, now occupied 


52, Wicmore Srreet, Cavenpvisn Sevare, W. 


EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spacious 
gna co us remmanes, ob 52, Wigmore anew six | 
m Oaven Square ndon, W. Pros uses an 
Catalogues of Cheap Books gratis. rrr 


LD BOOKS.—JOHN WILSON’S 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. X., contain- 
ing a pret variety of subjects, including Biograpuy, His- 
TORY, Porrry, Numismata, Torograpnry, &c., is just ready, 
and will be sent free for one stamp. 


Joun Witson, Old and New Bookseller, 98, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 
¢ in stock at low Fag $24, Sleo a large collection of 


Misce Literature, and Foreign. Books of 
any P pron hl bought by J. WesTe xi, for nieodiats cash: 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


BOOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost price given for them in grat, thereby saying the 


lic suction, y a 
lier of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 


























ITALIAN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


TALOGO DI LIBRI VENDIBILI 
COLLO SCONTO DEL 50 E DEL 60 PER CENT. a 


pronta cassa. 

Parte prima: Giurispradenza, economia pubblica, Biblio- 
teca lare di Pomba, Storia, Geografia, Biblioteca Sil- 
vestri Tooloxia, Libri di divozione, Linguistica Italiana. 
Parte spa: Lin. ——- taliana (aang rece sean, . 

-» Sericoltura, Agricoltura, Economia 
Romanzi, Poesie, Teatro, Storia naturale, Fisica, 


,ece. 
Catalogues sent direct by post on application. 
JUSTUS EBHARDT. 
Venice, June, 1864. (Libreria 


alla Fenice.) 
picroRIaAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 





2s.6d. Prospectuses gratis. 


: 


——-—-— 


D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


LONDON: 270, 


STRAND, W.C. 





RVucation. 


}DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate and inclusive. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 8.S., Mr. Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


7 1}, 

{DUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 

4J MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
an sea home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
—~ by able masters, French being taught by a resident 

arisian. 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 

berg.—Dr. GASPEY proposes being in London from the 

Ist till the 14th of July to RECEIVE UPILS. The Pro- 

ep | & be had of Mr. CutveRwELL, 21, Norfolk Street 
rand, 


ISS FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT for 


YOUNG LADIES, at Heidelberg, combines the com- 
forts of home with every facility for acquiring German 
French, and a good general education. For prospectus and 
particulars apply to Mrs. M., Send Lodge, Ripley, Surrey : 
and to Mr. Wolf, Mesars. Schott & Co.’s Regent Street, 
London, Miss Faller will visit London in July, and will be 
happy to accompany pupils back to Heidelberg. 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames Verrevuit and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tu1s INsrrrurioy, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 

ng schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 

shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois pg Bovtogne. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References cam be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 

Madame VerRTEUVIL will be in London from the 8rd to the 
20th of July, every day from three to six o’clock in the after 
noon, at No. 69, Pall Mall. 

















T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYEH, near Paris.— 
The British Pepsin at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August, 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy. 
&c. French and German fessors are specially engaged 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all tre comforts of an yy home. Terms £100 to 
£150 per annum, Pupils reeeived for the Modern Languages 
only. Address, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine. St.Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 


ANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 
give Lessons in Danish, her Native Language. Address 
C. V., 2, Claremont Terrace, Hampstead. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every mo n He teaches Ciassics, 
Frencu, German, Composition, &c. Distance no object, 
For Terms apply to “‘ Lecrurer,”’ care of Messrs, Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C., 














O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 

—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 

s would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 

oe a Distance no object. For Particulars ap _ to 

— University Tutorial Association, 9, P. all 
ast. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 








——_— — 


D®: BEHR, FoRMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE APSSY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
cond or lishment on similar ee at THE 
G GE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
and —~ Ly propane Tnptls for the Pusiic 
— ~~ ILITARY and CoMPETITIVE 
—~epmennee Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above, 





Bacon & Co., Map Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row. 
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TO AUTHORS. 
Haw TO PRINT AND PUBLISH.—See 


**Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Speci- 
mens of Type and Illustrations.’’ Demy 8vo., cloth, price ls, 
Post free for Thirteen Postage Stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street. 


JHE TERCENTENARY; or, THE THREE 
HunNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
30 pages octavo, 
Opinions of the Press. 

* As a contribution to the recent festival, E. Moses and 
Son have issued an qstencsiisary Demphl’. which, whilst 
regarded as a literary curiosity, will well repay perusal.”— 
Sun, April 27. j 

““ EB. Mosgs and Son, the well-known tailors, have published 
a clever and ingenious pamphlet.’’—Penny Newsman me | 1. 

“The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. As a 
piece of reasoning, we are not quite sure that we_do not 
prefer itto that of the late Lord Campbell.” —Queen, May 7. 
hte ou have issued a not ill-written pamphlet,’’—Punch, 
ay 7. 
a very clever and ingenious production.”’—Sporting Pilot, 
April 25. 

m Not the least readable by any means of the week’s batch 
of Shakespeare publications.”—Reaper, April 23. 

“They have spent their money in a way that stamps them 
as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The whole is in 
excellent taste.’’—Chatham News = ve 

“Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an epic 
poem at the price of one farthing, but here is an Essay for— 
nothing !”’—Court Cireular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented gratis to 
any applicant, personally, and post-free, by 


E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Mryorres and ALDGATE, 
New Oxrorp Srreer, and Torrensnam Court Roap, 





Early in July, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “‘Ho! ror a_ SHaxk- 
SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas §S. 
Stuart. Lllustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, Gratis, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day and Sons, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 








TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, all orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of proparmment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 


—= 


iy R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and 
be found superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
teeth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication, 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Street, Oxrorp STREET, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supp ng Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. ‘Teeth from 5s. ats, 5, 7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of thé same name. 








TEETH AT HALF THE PRICES USUALLY CHARGED, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 


remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnecessary ; sharp - 


edges are avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, are 
secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoini 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption 
the gums. Consultations free. 
*,* No ConNECTION WITH ANY OF THE sAme Nams. 


9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended asa simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. sney acti as a powerful tonic and i Beadle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under . 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear ny to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every in the —_— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “ Nortox’s Piixs,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 

UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 

addition. 

SocieTy ror Suppiyrnc Home TEACHERS AND ‘Books IN 
Moon’s TypE, TO ENABLE THE Buiinp to READ THE 
SCRIPTURES, 

PREsSIDENT—-THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
Messrs. WHEELER and WILSON, March 15th, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
some of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 
Machine. 7 ; : ; aes 
Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the poorer class of blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced. 
Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 
See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on application, post free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others. Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 
Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








r " ~ * r T 
NEWTON WILSON & 00'S PATENT 

PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Centrat Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Loxpon. 





JOR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 
SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. Price from £6. 6s. 
Wuieut t..d Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 








MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 








PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
\ W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
4ie PENCILS. 
SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 


MHE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. Worru THE ATTENTION OF THE 

CLerGy, AND Scuoon PRroprierons. 

Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats. (meetings services. 

$level tables & seats >for 24for- treats, school reading-rooms, 

2 square classes l Sunday-schools. 

As Invenrep for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 

sur, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 

pinghaim, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. ew of 

Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 

Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depéts, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen's 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue CuLerey are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUS’ RATED Crircutar, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Menufactory, Windsor. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. nave been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Waxes. This 
Starch is used in THs Royan Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 





SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR | 


LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

Wuirecnape. Roap, Lonpon, E, 
Observe the Trade Mark—Awn Ark, 


SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
VHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 


/ received from PARIS a large assortment of FRILLED 
EMBROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 
Elegant and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
10s. 6d. CHRistran and Ratusonr, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 


[THE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM. 
MER WEAR. 

THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, 

THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 

THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 


Séla only by Tureswer and Giewxy, 152 
Door to Somerset House. ¥, 152, Strand, next 


N,B.— Lists of Prices on Application, 








(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





P e — 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tur L arcest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS, Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.—Partrripce and Cozens’ celebrated GUINEA 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No CHARGE for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 38s.—ScuooL. STATIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—lIllustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. ParrrinGcre and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


YT T 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. ; 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 








N\HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of _BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge ain rd of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed_in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Dea 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the efect as it would appearin theirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods: for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain ‘and Servants’ use, is very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this — that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bedsroom, apivare sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Rd , Landon, . ~ 





JILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest. and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge. sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd, They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; Srd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, x! can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
persone to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

ilters, an [llustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs, J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar, 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.” 


MHE COLONIAL ARROWROOT. ASSO- 

. CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to i rt THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. nkester (Government F 
Analyst), who writes—‘ I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality, —which stimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at Is. 3d. per Ib.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, ag 
Imported, weighing abeut 3llbs., at is. per Ib. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Werchousemgn. 5, Eecleston Street, Belgravia, 


ndon, 5.W. 
Established 1828, 
' $27 


UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, Stowmarket, Svur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Tus Maxvracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most im ed 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder, 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
yowder. 

: 2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun, . 

4, pose not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. . 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder, 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
ie = in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a on charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MrurtTary ENGINEERING, 


J The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive pow « 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For NAvaL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Parntice, & Co, are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it, Instruc- 
— as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
phea, 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
Cares of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFT sth 


Adopted by her Majesty's Go Fppent for the id-litary 

Stations” 4 J. rod ont d. PIE , 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the Prize 
tations. 
dealers 

at 





Medal, caution the Public against ous 

Their label is on all Packets and Boxes wold by 

eg ve kit ~4 yeas one for 

the Wor per , Lam ndon, 

may be 0 tained their ‘celebrated United 
abiets. 


{IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. afid 6d, each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”" and see that the name of 
J. at — q- pha | is on cach pagies, bor, 4 ——_ 
olesale and for n at the Works, r 
Lambeth, London, 8., where Sah eae be Atatinod tale Pring 
Medal Paraftine Candles. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND L BABY. 
CanpeLabRra, Moperator Lampc :n Bronze, Ormolu, “ 
and Glass, SraTvetres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


where also 
Boap 











SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Giass, &c. Ginss 


Dinner Services, for Twelye Persons, 
£7.158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persona, from 
All Articles marked in plain Sgures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and oreten. suitable = 
presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
executed. 
LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Street W. 


BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Suow Rooms, Broap 
STREET. 





Established 1807, 
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HATCHARD & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


PUBLISHERS. CHILDREN’s Books AND PE- 
New PusiicaTIonsor MERIT. RIODICALS. 
Books Bounp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 


Books FORWARDED BY Post. LIBERAL DIscoUNT FOR 
Brsxies AND PRAYER-Books. Casx,. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
POEMS BY THREE SISTERS. 


Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ We have been pleased with the poems generally, breath- 
ing, as they do, tender and irreproachable sentiments in 
melodious measures.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


A OGHANGE AND MANY A OHANGE. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** A little tale with a moral and religious bearing, showing 
how the sorrowsand struggles of Fanny Powell, the daughter 
of a Welsh clergyman, served to develop her spiritual nature, 
and to make her the beloved of all.”"—London Review, 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


110th Thousand. 
With the AurHor’s Puorograpn and AUTOGRAPH. 
16mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


PLANS and ESTIMATES for LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 


By Lapy CAROLINE KERRISON. 
Second Edition, 4to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“There is here sufficient material given for an estimate of 
cost; and in the simple elegance of the Gesiene, and well- 
ge yoy of the accommodation which they give, 
evidence of the thorough fitness of the authoress for the 
benevolent work she hasundertaken. . . . Nothing can 
be more simple or in better taste than the style of the build- 
ig hese recommended, and an examination of the designs 
show that Lady Kerrison has here made avery useful 
contribution to the efforts now being made to improve the 
condition of the labourer.’”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








HINTS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF EARLY EDUCATION 
AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 


“T my I id say herp ted all the men — sea. wine 
nm are W ey are, good or evil, useful or not, 
y their encntion.”—Lecke. 


Seventeenth Edition, fcap., cloth, 3s. 


HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG PERSONS. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 12mo., cloth, 6s. 


“The clear, lively, and sensing style of narration is ad- 
mirably calculated to eweken and sustain the attention.”’— 
theneum. 

“‘A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries 
of the critical school into working competition with the 
miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth.’’—Christian 
Remembrancer. 


Also by the same. 
THE EMPERORS OF ROME, From 


Aveustus TO ConsTANTINE ; being a Continuation of the 
History of Rome, 12mo., 6s. 


A MANUAL FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


COMMON SENSE FOR HOUSEMAIDS. 


By A LADY. Fifth Edition, 12mo., 1s. 


The WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENGLAND; 


Or, Lives or CELEBRATED ADMIRALS. 
By MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. 


an Biographies of Lord Rodney, Earis H d 
Tony, Prvincent, Lords’ de : Sempene 
an 


Jo~ 2m, 


Saumarez, Nelson, and Co ‘ood, 
aa and Viscount Exmouth. New Edition, 


By the same Author. 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 


hies of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the 
: Beocdoane Robles iin oP paloma Peter 
’ Oo 0. eter 
and Welliage: Laroch 


m, Henry de uelin, ‘Hofer, 
ew Edition, the two sine one volume, 
foap., cloth, 4s, 6d, 


LEILA; or, The Island. 
By ANN FRASER TYTLER. 
Seventh Edition, fcap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By the same. 


LEILA IN ENGLAND ; a Continuation of 
Leila; or, The Island.” Fourth Edit.,fop., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA AT HOME; a Continuation of 
“Leilain England.” Fourth Edition, fcap., cloth, 4s.6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave and 
Gay. Eleventh Edition, fcap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
Fifth Edition, fcap., cloth, 6s. 


“These works are excellent. Miss 
valuable for their re 
a position between the 
itanism of the 


er’s writings are 
us spirit. She has taken 
nalism 





London: HATCHARD & CO., 187, Piccadilly. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Epirep sy JAMES TURLE, Oreanist or WeEsrminstER ABBEY. 





Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges_. : ; 3s. 6d. 
a morocco, gilt edges . , : ; . 10s. Od. 
es calf, gilt edges . : . ° : - 10s. Od. 
SMALLER EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
Square 16mo., limp cloth, red edges : ‘ : » la Gd, 
- cloth boards, red edges . ° : ‘ . 22s. Od. 
*,* A fine Edition of this Book is in preparation. 
The TREBLE PART only, square 16mo., limp cloth, red edges Os. 10d. 
‘~ pa cloth boards, ,, ls. 2d. 





Lists of Prices of the various Editions of the Society’s PSALMS and HYMNS may be had on application 





DEPOSITORIES—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING OHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BIBLE PICTURE BOOK, 


Containing 96 Plates, 
PRINTED IN THREE COLOURS. 
Price, in cloth boards, 5s., 


Or, 1xn Two VoLuMEs, 


OLD TESTAMENT —limp cloth _... 
NEW TESTAMENT~—limp cloth ... 


Depostrorizs :—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHASAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. ER®nest RENAN, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


“‘ In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a char.n.ng but 
a profound writer. If not the first Semitic scholar of the 

, as his special admirers boast, he is at least worthy to 

e rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, 
Meyers, Curetons, of England, Russia, and Germany. Yield- 
ing rhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
tienher language, he excels them all in a mene acquaintance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. Heis to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miiller is to Arianism—the 
one li master of the subject, the sole authority competent 
to deal with all its ramifications, and at the same time to 
pronounce $ adetpent upon it in its entirety. He is also— 
thanks to allic blood and training—a subtle and acute 
critic. .... A more —- and crushing refutation never 
came under our notice. ter this we hope we shall hear no 
more of ‘Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ,’ and the like; or, 
at least, that the work of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
wad of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
hink we may say, completely established.’’—RgeapDER. 


bf 





**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the E , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself,’’—Clerical 
Journal, ‘ 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.”’—London Review. 


London: Triizsner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





66, Brook Street, W. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY “ MANHATTAN,” 


MARION: A Novel. 
By “MANHATTAN.” 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
[Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NOTTING 
HILL MYSTERY.” 


VELVET LAWN. A Novel. 

By CHARLES FELIX, Author of “‘ The Notting-Hill 
Mystery.”’ 

Three Volumes, post 8vo. [Ready. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 


THE DANES IN CAMP. 
LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By THe HonovuraBLeE AUBERON HERBERT. 
One Volume, post Svo., 6s. {[Ready. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


Joun McDova.u Strvartr’s JouRNALS OF EXPLORATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA FROM 1858 To 1862. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and Twelve Page 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by George FRENCH ANGAS, 
from Sketches taken during the Expedition, and accom- 
panied by carefully-prepared Maps of the Explorer’s Route 
across the entire Continent. 

One large Volume, 8vo., 21s, [Ready. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON FAMINE, 


From THE Fatt or SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF THE 
Pusiic Works’ Act. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
8vo. [Just ready, 


A THEODICY; 


Or, Vindication of the Divine Glory as Manifested in the 
Constitution and Government of the Moral World. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, 
One Volume, 8vo., 12s. (Ready, 


A PIECE OF BREAD. 
From the French of M. Jean Mace. 
By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of “ Parables from Nature,” *‘ Legendary Tales,”’ &c, 
One Volume, fcap. 8vo. [Ready. 


RINGTON PRIORY. A Novel. 
By ETHEL HONE. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. 





[Ready. 


MR. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID 
(OF CASCONIA). A Nove. 
Epitep By MARK HEYWOOD. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. [Ready. 





London : Saunpers, Or.ey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





THE NEW 


ADAS 


~~ 


SERIAL TALE, 


PUNISHMENT, 


By tHE AvuTHoR oF “‘THE RIVAL COUSINS,” ‘“ LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 





Now PUBLISHING In THE FAMILY HERALD, 
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